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I who am poisoned with the blood of both, 
Where shall | turn, divided to the vein? 


I who have cursed 

the drunken officer of British rule, 

how choose 

Between this Africa and the English tongue I love? 
Betray them both, or give back what they give? 
How can I face such slaughter and be cool? 

How can I turn from Africa and live? 


Derek Walcott, In a Green Night. 
Poems 1948-1960 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1962. 
A Far Cry from Africa, p. 18 
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CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


The objective of this work is to examine the functioning of Barbadian society in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and the first decades 


heightened urgency to the debate. 


There are a number of arguments advanced, ranging from the non-existence of a West 
Indian culture, the presence of a purely Anglo-Saxon derived culture, the existence of 
hodge-podge of borrowings that does not deserve to be called culture and the presence, 
though as yet undiscovered, of the hidden African culture of our forefathers. Each schoo! 
of thought has its own group of adherents and the debate continues. Though at face sight 


ludicruous, yet there are strong political and social implications involved for the young 
states, for a strong sense of national identity can only be maintained with the support of via- 
ble, identifiable national cultures. 
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inspiration or creativity. Yet such an effort can only induce artificiality. Culture after all 
draws on ethnic and historical backgrounds for its authenticity and vibrancy and to deny 
the past is to deny reality. | 

Yet for many, the past is quite often a series of hazy recollections or generalizations 
gleaned from the few general studies published on the area. There have been emerging 
recently a few monographs on individual islands, but much work still has to be done in the 
field, work that will reveal considerable variation in the development of the various islands. 

The objective of this paper therefore is to examine the functioning of Barbadian society 
for the period 1750 to 1816, in the hope that this will contribute to a deeper understanding 
of the history of the island and ultimately lead to a fuller awareness of the complexities of 
the broad sweep of the West Indian history, and a more complete understanding of the West 
Indian peoples themselves. 

After the radical changes of the seventeenth century, the shift from tobacco to sugar 
cane planting and the economic, demographic and social shifts engendered by that move- 
ment, Barbadian society in the eighteenth century started to coalesce and discernible forms 
appeared that were identifiably Barbadian. One can say that the eighteenth century saw the 
formation of the Barbadian character. 

This process may be termed the ‘creolization effect’, and is used as a leitmotif throughout 
this paper. Creolization may be defined as the effect or result of the inter-action of Western 
European and West African cultures, forcibly juxtaposed in a tropical island environment in 
the Caribbean. 

In Barbados, several variables affected this process, including the small size and openness 
of the island, its relatively large and stratified white population and the large number of 
Barbadian born members of the enslaved population. Moreover the upper stratum of 
settlers, the plantocracy, were not of the ‘fly by night’ variety, interested in quick riches and 
a hasty return to the metropole, but by the period this study opens, had already developed a 
pride in their native island that could in some instances be interpreted as nationalism. This 
factor, coupled with the high percentage of Creole born blacks in the slave population com- 
bined to operate to the detriment of African cultural traditions in the island. It is important 
to note here that although European culture had the status and strength of the power struc- 
ture to back its introduction into the island, it relied for its diffusion on a minority group. 
Both cultures therefore operated at a disadvantage, but during the period of slavery, the 
more visible and dominant one was the European variant. 

By looking more closely at the past one can understand the reasons for this dominance 
but, more important, follow and appreciate the synthesis of a plural society into a homo- 
geneous unit,during which process the disadvantaged African culture was still possessed of 
enough vitality to influence and tangibly affect the resultant mix. 

Finally, this study hopes to persuade Barbadians of the futility of either looking to 
Europe or Africa exclusively for inspiration. Both continents contributed to the gestation 
process but, in the final analysis, the offspring was unique, with characteristics of its own, 
and it is on this unique Barbadian nature that one should first draw when seeking inspira- 
tion for any creative process, 


Background 


Barbados is the most easterly of the Caribbean Islands. A low lying coral island situated 
at latitude 13° 10’, longitude 59° 30’, it sits some 300 miles north east of the city of Caracas, 
approximately 100 miles south of the islands of St. Lucia and Martinique and 96 miles due 
east of St. Vincent. The prevailing currents and trade winds are such that, if one so desired, 
one could float in a raft from the Canary Islands to Barbados, as Thor Heyerdahl so ably 
- demonstrated in the 1972 passage of Ra II. This was an important consideration in the days 
of sail and made the island a focal point and strategic base for the Royal Navy in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The island is small, twenty-one miles long and fourteen miles wide, with an area of 167 
square miles. It does not possess the tropical impact of the neighboring volcanic islands, 
being somewhat more subdued, but, after a cursory glance, is astonishingly varied for its 
size. 
The peak of the loftiest hill, Mount Hillaby, which is 1104 feet above sea level, is an ideal 
| place to assess the relief of the island. To the east, in a vast panorama, lies the Scotland 
_ District so named after the Highlands. This area comprises one sixth of the surface area of 
Barbados and is of different geological formation to the rest of the island. Here, the coral 
cap has been eroded and the landscape presents a typical badlands appearance, with jagged 
peaks and deep valleys and the skyline dominated by Hackleton’s Cliff which forms the 
perimeter of the Scotland District. The hills run right down to the Atlantic Ocean, fringed 
by long lonely gold sand beaches and a surging spume-covered sea. 

To the west, one overlooks the placid Caribbean coast which stretches to Bridgetown, the 
capital city, some fifteen miles south. Inland, the regularity of the sugar plantations catches 
the eye, with fields in various stages of growth forming a verdant patchwork. Overall, the 
ambience is one of tranquillity. One is conscious that man has altered the landscape, but 
not ruined it. Old parish churches on the brows of hills and plantation great houses built of 
coral stone have weathered and form a part of the whole, along with small wooden houses 
whose brightly painted exteriors make them stand out in bold relief amongst the muted 
greens of surrounding shrubberies. 

Several features about the geographic location and relief of Barbados have affected the 
island’s development. As previously noted, its strategic location made it the focal point of 
British naval operations in the eighteenth century and the island possessed an additional 
advantage in that its easterly location provided a natural defense against enemy fleets, since 
they would be forced to tack against the opposing trade winds. 

_ The rolling countryside made communication easy and gave the island an equable climate 
since all points were exposed to the cooling trade winds. This could also be a disadvantage 
however, for during a hurricane there was no protection offered from the fury of the winds. 
The hurricane of 1780 provided telling evidence of this, since almost every building on the 
‘sland was either flattened or damaged. The intermittent danger of hurricanes put aside 
lowever, the open nature of the island made it less prone to disease and epidemics, and as 
he soil was porous, this made drainage effective and reduced the accumulation of stagnant 


0dies of water, thus lowering the incidence of yellow fever and malaria. 
Barbados was first peopled by aboriginal groups migrating northward from the coastal 
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area of what is now Venezuela. Archaeologists have given the year 380 A.D. as the approxi- 
mate date of settlement.’ Named Saladoid Indians after the geographic area where digging 
first revealed their existence, they were, like their successors the Arawaks, a tranquil people 
with a subsistence economy based on fishing and the cultivation of root crops. Some two 
hundred years later, successive migrations of Arawak Indians replaced this first group. 

The Arawaks remained in occupation of Barbados until 1200 A.D., when they came 
under pressure from new waves of migrating peoples, this time an aggressive warlike tribe, 
the Caribs. Also possessing a fishing/root crop oriented culture, the Caribs were more 
mobile and eager to establish territory and retain it by force. Their magico-religious system 
was supported by cannibalism. The Arawaks were quickly supplanted by the Caribs, who 
established their major base of operations in Barbados and from there occupied St. Lucia, 
Martinique and St. Vincent. It has been estimated that at the peak of their development, 
their population may have been as large as ten thousand.’ 

However, in 1515, a cédula real issued by Charles V gave the Spanish colonists in Cuba 
and Hispaniola permission to scour the Eastern Caribbean for Indian replacements for the 
Tainos who were being decimated from unaccustomed labor in the Cuban mines? Those 
who were not taken from Barbados, fled to the neighboring islands which were less opep 
and vulnerable. By 1536, A Portugese sailor, Pedro a Campos who landed on the island 
found it deserted “‘and left hogs to breed there for future wanderers.’’4 

The first Englishman to visit Barbados was probably Captain Simon Gordon, who claimed 
to have landed there in 1620.5 Not until five years later however was any interest shown 
in the island when John Powell and a few of his crew landed from the Olive Blossom and 
claimed it for England, setting up a cross near to what is now Holetown, and inscribing “‘on 
a Tree Adjoyning James K. of E. and this Island.”’ ® 


Powell subsequently returned to England and gave favourable reports to his employer Sir 
William Courteen on the climate and location of the island and its potential for settlement. 
Courteen liked the idea and the following year, equipped and despatched the ship William 
and John for Barbados, which arrived there on February 17, 1627 and disembarked eighty 
settlers and ten Negro slaves who had been captured en route. 

On arrival, the newcomers found the island densely forested and clearing was started on 
the leeward side of the island, close to the first landing spot. By 1629, according to Harlow, 
“there were between sixteen and eighteen hundred people on the island.”"? This rapid deve- 
lopment was hindered for a brief period by political feuding. 

Sir William Courteen had been authorised to settle Barbados by the issue of patents from 
Charles I which conferred on him the rights of a proprietor. However, the Earl of Carlisle, a 
great favourite and intimate of Charles established a rival claim to the island and he too sent 
settlers out to Barbados, who established themselves in a bay on the southwestern side of 
the island, which they named Carlisle Bay in honor of the Earl. This small settlement grew 
rapidly and developed into a town which was given the name of St, Michael's, but later 
renamed Bridgetown. While Courteen and Carlisle argued their respective cases in London, 
the two rival groups of settlers engaged in acrimonious disputes which hindered the 
development of the island. Food production dropped and difficulties ensued for the fledg- 
ling colony, so much so that this period was christened the “Starving Time.” 

With the settlement of the litigation in favor of Carlisle, the island progressed rapidly. 


E \ 


‘ng numbers of settlers arrived from England and a flourishing export trade began in 
| en Seen and tobacco. By 1643, the white population aunbered some 37,000 and 
inl e approximately 6,000 Negroes on the island as well. 
At this stage of its development, Barbados was a relatively open, frontier type society in 
~ which the small freeholder predominated. Slavery existed, but it was not institutionalized. 
tobacco, the major crop, was cultivated on a small scale family basis using a small labor 
- force of two OF three Negro slaves or indentured servants. 


Two events occurred which changed radically the social, economic and demographic pat- 
rerns on the island. First of all, the Civil War in England uprooted a number of prominent 
- English county families, both Royalists and Roundheads, who settled in Barbados and be- 
gan to acquire land holdings, which process was quickened with the introduction of sugar 

cane into the island.” _ | 
-‘The “Sugar Revolution” affected the island deeply. Sugar cane cultivation and produc- 
tion demanded a large labor force, an extensive land holding and large sums of capital to 
meet the initial costs of installing machinery. With the introduction of sugar cane the 
~ advent of the plantation system based on slave labor. 

Land had to be acquired in order to ensure the viability of an estate and with the 
entrenchment of the plantation system, small holdings decreased and the number of land- 
- owners fell from some 11,200 in the mid 1640’s to 2,639 in 1679.2 Thousands of whites 
emigrated and, in keeping with the then prevailing opinion that Europeans could not per- 
~ form manual labor in the tropics, Africans were brought in to work as slaves on the planta- 
tions. By 1668, population returns showed that there were 40,000 Negroes on the island as 
opposed to 20,000 whites.?° 

Exports of sugar rapidly grew as planters with Dutch assistance acquired expertise in 
sugar production. Throughout the seventeenth century, ‘“‘the value of Barbados’ exports to 
England was greater than that of any other British Caribbean territory, and ‘more valuable 
than the total from North America.’ ”’*? 


Political Institutions 


A tripartite political system was set up in the island during the proprietorship of the Earl 
of Carlisle, consisting of Governor, Council and General Assembly. This arrangement was 
confirmed in the agreement signed between Barbados and the Commonwealth at the capitu- 
lation on 17 January 1652 to Cromwell's forces.!2. At the Restoration, the patent of the 
~ Earl of Carlisle was annulled and control of the island reverted to the Crown. The tripartite 
system of government was retained, and landholders were confirmed in their grants but 
Charles II struck a hard bargain with the islanders, for after much opposition, they agreed to 
_ pay a four and one-half per cent duty on all produce of the island. This duty was an annual 
one and was established in perpetuity, although it was abolished much later in 1838.** 


The Governor 
me 


Pas Governor was appointed by the Crown to represent its interests in the island. His 
© was Captain-General, Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Chancellor, Ordinary and 
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Vice-Admiral. He was empowered to recommend suitable legislation for the consideration 
of the Assembly and all bills passed by the Assembly and Council required his signature 
before becoming law, though this signature was valid for a three-year period only pending 
royal-confirmation. 

He was paid a salary of two thousand pounds annually by the home government, supple- 
mented by a local grant of three thousand pounds. The Governor, in his capacity of com- 
mander in chief was entitled to appoint the officers of the militia, although the standard 
practise was for him to appoint at the level of colonel only, the lower ranks of officers being 
chosen by the colonels themselves. 

The Governor was empowered, with the consent of the Council, to dissolve the General 
Assembly and to issue writs for a new election. Provided the circumstances justified it, he 
Could suspend any member of the Council, but it was then necessary for him to justify his 
actions before the Crown, and the suspended member was allowed to appeal his case 
directly to the monarch. 

In his capacity as Chancellor, he retained custody of the great seal and presided in the 
courts of error and equity, the local courts of appeal, though in this instance, he was primus 
inter pares with the other judges who were five in number, selected from the Council. As 
sole judge in the Court of Ordinary, he dealt with ecclesiastical matters, the probate of wills, 
granting of letters of administration and marriage licenses. 

On his arrival in the island, the Governor, acting on the recommendations of the Council, 
issued a new commission of the peace, none of whom could subsequently be removed with- 
out the consent of the Council. Other officers of the civil establishment however could be 
suspended by the Governor at will until the Crown made a final ruling. 

In the Governor’s absence, the most senior member of the Council took over the adminis- 
tration of the government. He was given the title of president and had powers similar to 
those of the Governor, with three exceptions. He could not dissolve the Assembly, nor sus- 
pend any civil or military officer without the concurrence of seven members of the Council 
and neither could he issue a new commission of the peace.** 


The Council 


The Council was a nominated body, comprised of twelve members, who were appointed 
by the Crown at pleasure following the recommendation of the Governor. 

Members of the Council were usually chosen from among the most prominent and 
wealthy planters and merchants on the island. Their role was primarily an advisory one, 
although in their capacity of privy counsellors, they were also supposed to act as a check on 
the Governor. They could initiate bills not connected with the raising of supplies or the dis- 
bursement of public funds, the latter two lying within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Assembly. All draft legislation however, required a majority approval of the Council before 
being passed on to the Governor for his signature. 


The Assembly 


The Assembly was an elected body comprised of two representatives from each a oe 
island’s eleven parishes. Elections were held annually and the franchise was ee ~ 
twenty-one year old white Christian males who were native born or naturalized pe . 
jects and owned a minimum of ten acres of land or a house having an annual taxable vaiue 

£10 in local currency.*® 
. The function of thes Feieatie of Assembly was analogous to that of the House of Commons, 
that is, it was primarily a legislative body, with real power, since all money bills originated 
with it. Members of the Assembly were drawn largely from the planter, merchant and pro- 
fessional classes whose main concern was protecting the economic and political interests of 

| the island. Local interests did not always coincide with imperial interests and when the two 
were opposed, the Assembly did not hesitate to clash with the government in London. 

More frequent, however, were the quarrels between the Assembly and the Governor. The 
eighteenth century was marked by a constant encroachment on the powers of the comman- 
der in chief by the Assembly, whose trump card was that they controlled the purse. During 
the time period covered by this study, relations were particularly bad between the Assembly 
and Governors Hay and Cunninghame. In fact, the latter was recalled by the British Govern- 
ment after repeated complaints by the House of Assembly, as Poyer puts it in rather exag- 
gerated language, “the day . . . when Barbadians were to be relieved from the tyranny of a 
rapacious ruler and restored to the enjoyment of internal tranquillity.’’?® 

While discussing the Assembly in Jamaica, Edward Brathwaite remarks that it was “appar- 
ently the ‘done thing’ for gentlemen to be returned unopposed . . . This was connected with 
the fact that there were no parties in the modern political sense, and that the white elite, it 
would seem, knew themselves to be too small a group and felt themselves too busy other- 
wise, to waste time, money and energy on election campaigns.””*’ 

In Barbados a different situation prevailed. Some individual families were sufficiently 
powerful and strongly entrenched in their respective parishes to guarantee the election of 
members of their families or candidates whom they supported, a situation quite similar to 
the ‘rotten boroughs’ of England. But in those parishes where there were many freeholders 
or where particular issues were at stake, and especially in the early nineteenth century when 
class divisions pitted the conservative plantocracy against the more nationalistic ‘ten acre’ 
men, elections were contested via rudimentary campaigns involving newspaper advertise- 
ments and personal contact with the electorate. It was customary to hold “‘freeholder 
feasts’ on the village green or any convenient open land, where candidates addressed the 
electorate while wooing them with free beer and roast oxen.’® 

These campaigns were conducted however on a personal basis. That is not until the 
appearance of the ‘Salmagundi’ and ‘Pumpkin’ parties of 1820, were there any identifiable 
opposing groups. In a broad sense, politically aware individuals in Barbados generally classi- 
fied themselves as Tories or Whigs, but the available evidence does not indicate that party 
divisions were sufficiently formalised in the island to enable one to separate and identify 
members, nor were campaigns conducted with a Tory platform opposing that of the Whigs. 


, Thus, the election of 1790 was fought on the basis of currency reform and a majority in 
avour of reform was returned, which subsequently recommended legislation for preventing 
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debasing and clipping of coins. This particular instance was uncommon, however, and the 
1809 election for St Philip presents a more reliable basis for the reconstruction of election 


practises in the island. Lord and Briggs successfully contested the elections on the grounds 
that the previous incumbents, G 


at the previous ir rassett and Barrow had been responsible for unduly rigorous 
muha. Liscipline, inadequate provision of roads and the inefficiency of the parish magis- 
tracy. 
| On occasion, the electorate was chastised for their lack of judgement. One such notice 
' addressed to the freeholders of St 


. Thomas warned them to choose their representatives 
carefully. “What have you to do with lawyers (and | apprehend two of them are to offer 
themselves) are there not enough of them in the house already? What benefit have you 
derived from the gentlemen of the long robe, . . . I will answer for you all. Nothing. And 
what is it that you have to expect? I will again answer. Nothing.”?° 


_ The Assembly provided a forum for local issues and reflected creole aspirations. The 
jealousy with which its rights were guarded and the willingness of its members to engage in 
power struggles both with the resident governor and the metropolitan establishment are 
indicative of a growing sense of commonality. Despite the limited number of the electorate, 


it was as Barbadians reacting to the needs of other Barbadians that the members of the 
assembly conducted themselves. 


The Vestries 


Each of the eleven parishes of the island had a vestry consisting of sixteen elected men, 
who were resident property holders in the parish. The qualifications for voting in vestry 
members were the same as those required for the Assembly, 

The vestries were responsible for carrying out local administration, and to do so, were 
empowered to levy parochial taxes on local landholders. A churchwarden was chosen from 
among the elected members and he functioned as the vestry’s administrative officer. 

Specific functions of the vestry were: maintenance of the parish church, distribution of 
poor relief, provision of educational facilities for poor children, maintenance of parish 
roads, provision of relief after natural calamities, arranging for police and security arrange- 
ments for the parish and collection of parish taxes and rents. 


The Militia 


Soon after settlement, a militia had been organized to provide the island with a local 
defense force. All free males between the ages of sixteen and sixty, irrespective of racial 
origins or religious persuasion were required to enroll in the regime 
parish, with the exception of members of the Council and House of 
heads of department in the civil service and chief overseers on plant 
were large numbers of slaves.?? 

The militia was divided into the life guards, artillery and eleven regiments, one for each of 
the island’s eleven parishes. Drills were held on the first F riday of every month and general 
mobilizations were ordered on those occasions when potential threats to the island’s” 
security existed. In addition to their main function as a defense in a period of frequent wars 


nt of their respective 
Assembly, the clergy, 
ations on which there 
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between France and England and repeated invasions throughout the chain of Caribbean 


islands, the militia also provided security for the free population and their regular drills 
served to intimidate the enslaved group. 


The Church 


The Church of England accompanied the early settlers to Barbados and as in England, estab- 
lished itself as an arm of the Establishment. During the administration of Governor Philip 
Bell in 1641, the island was subdivided into eleven parishes, each with its own church, and a 
minister or rector appointed to each parish.?? Barbados was part of the diocese of London, 
and as such, the Bishop of London had full ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the island, except 
for the collating to benefices, granting of licences for marriage and the probate of wills, 


which were in the province of the Governor in his capacity as Ordinary. The office of Com- 
missary was established in Barbados in 1690. This was the Bishop’s representative, “‘whose 
main function was to supervise the work of his fellow clergymen.”?? 

In a discussion on the Church in eighteenth century Barbados, K.D. Hunte notes that “‘for 
a number of reasons, the church did not exert a positive influence on any segment of the 
society, neither the planter class nor the class of poor whites, neither free coloured nor the 
large body of slaves.”’** 

This assessment is true for the period covered by this study, although some change did 
begin to take place at the turn of the century. The basic difficulty was that despite the 
nominal control of the Bishop of London, the clergy of Barbados were more responsive to 
the parish vestry, by whom they were paid. Since these vestries were controlled by a con- 
servative plantocracy wedded to the slave system, the clergy were powerless to assume any 
leadership role. They ministered to the spiritual needs of the white and free coloured popu- 
lation, but apart from any effect they may have had on the consciences of these people, 
there their function ended. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, the consensus of planter opinion was that Chris- 
tianity was not suited for slaves. In reality, the planters feared that their position would be 
undermined by such efforts. However, in response to the pressures of the Humanitarian 
Movement in England and a growing tendency towards amelioration in the colonies, the 
opposition to religious conversion wavered, and encouraged by this, missionaries were sent 
out by the Church of England, who were specifically enjoined to work solely with the 
slaves. Their instructions show that the whole thrust of their work was to impress upon the 
slaves ‘“‘the great practical duties of piety, mercy, justice, temperance, charity, sobriety, 
industry, veracity, honesty, fidelity and obedience to their masters; contentment, patience 
and resignation to the will of Heaven.”*° 
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CHAPTER I] 
THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON BARBADOS 


The existence of a South Atlantic system composed of Barbados, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands and the mainland American colonies, having in common certain regional economic, 
political and social characteristics has been postulated. 1 Though individual units of the sys- 
tem differed from each other in terms of environmental factors and social development, yet, 
because all were controlled by the same colonising power, they shared the same language, 
religion and certain cultural assumptions, and were also subject to the same restrictions 
imposed by the mother country. 

When therefore, the mainland colonies embarked on a course of dissent which was to lead 
to warfare and their eventual independence, the repercussions were bound to affect other 
links in the chain of empire. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Barbados was an 
important link. As Makinson points out, the island had become, “by virtue of its age and 
early development of the sugar industry, the acknowledged leader in economic and political 
affairs among the British islands of the Antilles.’” 

The linkages between Barbados and the North American colonies have never been clearly 
elaborated, but there were long standing connections dating from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. An examination of the family and social connections makes this patently 
clear, in fact, from the outset of the colonisation of Barbados, the connection was made. 
Henry Winthrop, second son of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany, was a member of Barbados’ first colonising party in 1627.° Several of the early New 
England families, such as the Davenports, White-Vassalls and the Mavericks all had relatives 
in Barbados.* Susanne White who reached New England by way of Barbados, remarried 
after her husband’s death. Her second husband, Edward Winslow, later became the Gover- 
nor of Plymouth Colony. Another Barbadian also became prominent in New England 
society but for less savoury reasons. This was Samuel Parris who emigrated to Salem, Massa- 
chusetts where he played a major role in the witchhunts of 1692.° 

Agnes Whitson in examining the close connections between the West Indies and North 
America says that ‘the Middletons, the Bulls and the Colletons of South Carolina had plan- 
tations in Barbados and Jamaica.”® She does not mention however that these were in fact, 
members of an association of Barbadian planters, the Corporation of Barbados Adventurers, 
which had contracted with the proprietary agents of South Carolina to settle and develop 
areas of South Carolina.? Much of the impetus for the settlement of that state came from 
Barbados and many South Carolina families can trace their origin to Barbados. One of the 
South’s famous names, Lee, originated with Thomas Lee of Barbados who settled in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina in 1734.8 In present day Charleston one can still see Barbadian archi- 
tectural innovations reflected in old buildings, and the ‘geechee’ talk of many South Caro- 
lina blacks also bears traces of Barbadian Creole English. 

Tourism is extremely important to the Barbadian economy today, with thousands of 
North Americans arriving monthly to savour the beaches and sunshine, but even in the eigh- 
teenth century, Barbados was noted as a health spa and was considered an ideal place for 
individuals with lung diseases to recuperate. This brought Lawrence Washington to Barba- 
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- in 1751, accompanied by his brother George. They fitted readily into island life 
t — ee : ee with the Gedney Clarkes, though they had an even earlier 
reiationsnip with the island since George’s mother was related i- 
desir ix Christ Church pectah g elated to the Ball family, long resi 


On the other hand, many Barbadians may have gone north to recuperate from the effects 
of runt drinking. At least Dr. William Sandiford, writing to friends in Philadelphia said, 
you will be obliged to limit emigration from this part of the world, so many now declaring 
for Philadelphia. . . I would advise Adam Chart to begin another House directly and call it 
the Barbados Hotel, putting up for a sign, the worn-out West Indian, dying of a dropsy from 
intemperate living.””™? 

Not only did Barbadians make periodic visits to the North American colonies for health 
reasons, they also used American educational institutions for their children. Although there 
was an extensive private school system on Barbados, those who could afford to preferred to 
send their children abroad. The richer class sent their children to England, to be educated at 
Eton and Harrow and later Oxford and Cambridge. As a general rule, the children of the 
top sugar planters were sent to England, children of merchants or those with close connec- 
tions with the mainland colonies were enrolled at William and Mary College, Harvard and 
other mainland colleges. As was the case in England, Barbadians utilised their existing con- 
nections in America to have their children placed in schools and (to a certain degree) super- 
vised as well. Thus Thomas Clifford wrote to a friend of his in Barbados to inform him that 
his son had been placed “to board just by the Academy and for his accommodation (which 
will be in a manner suited to his circumstances and where several other children under my 
care are placed) I have to pay thirty-five pounds a year . . . he hath a free intercourse at my 
house and I shall give him such advice as from time to time I shall think he stands in need 
of."5¢ 

Americans in their turn used Barbados either to recoup fallen fortunes 13 or as a pleasant, 
temporary place of residence. Thus the American painter William Johnston moved to 
Barbados in 1760 and lived out his life there.14 As has been noted, this constant flow of 
people produced some lasting alliances, and certainly, a sampling of genealogies of the white 
Barbadian elite clearly shows that not only did marriages with influential Americans take 
place, but that branches of Barbadian families frequently established themselves in North 
America and maintained contact with their Creole relatives. 

Given this intimacy between the two peoples, one would assume that in the break be- 
tween the North American colonies and Great Britain, Barbados would openly side with 
America. They were, after all, colonies subject to the same vicious fiscal legislation. How- 
ever, despite a marked degree of pro-American s¢ntiment in the island, Barbados adopted a 
neutral posture during the War of Independence and to explain this decision one must look 
at the economic and strategic factors involved. 

The eighteenth century intercolonial trade between the North American and West Indian 
colonies was of great importance to both areas. The North American colonies enjoyed 
favorable terms of trade, but even though the West Indies were losers, this section of the 
‘triangular trade’ was of utmost importance to them, consisting as it did of staple food 
products. The following table ably illustrates the dependence of the West Indies on the 


North American colonies. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparative Table of Imports from the Thirteen Colonies and other British North Ameri- 
can Possessions into the British West Indies in 1771, 1772 and 1773.*° 


From Canada From 
Product From the and New 
13 Colonies Nova Scotia Foundland 

Boards and 

timber, ft. 76,767 ,695 232,040 2,000 
Shingles, no. 59,586,194 185,000 o's 
Staves, no. 59,998,661 27,350 --- 
Hoops, no. 4,712,005 16,250 9,000 
Corn, bu. 1,204,389 24 --- 
Peas, beans, bu. 64,006 1,017 gists 
Bread, flour, bbls. 396,329 991 a 
Ditto, kegs 13,099 see — 
Rice, bbls. 39,912 3Sye = 
Ditto, tierces 2177 seis sian 
Fish LLd. 51344 449 2,307 
Ditto, bbls. 47 686 646 202 
Ditto, quintals 21,500 2,958 11,764 
Ditto,, kegs 3,304 609 = 
Beef & Pork, bbls. 44.782 170 24 
Poultry, dozen 2,739 10 samy 
Horses, no. 7,130 28 Bais 
Oxen, no. 3,647 pire wai 
Sheep & hogs, no. 13,815 --- are 
Oil, barrels 3,189 139 118 
Tar, pitch, 

Turpentine, bbls. 17,024 --- Sud 
Masts, no. 157 — =. 4 
Spars, no. 3,074 30 str 
Shookcasks, no. 55,857 40 141 
Soap & Candles, boxes 20,475 --- sacs 
Oxbows & Yoakers, no. 1,540 — Bisse 
House Frames, no. 620 aime on 
Iron, tons 399% “+ axasig 
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TABLE I 


Barbados Shipping Returns, 1747. 


Number of Vessels Entering and Leaving (American Ports) ?® 
From: Philadelphia 21 To: Philadelphia 


24 
Virginia 19 Virginia 21 
Connecticut 9 Connecticut 7 
South Carolina 6 Salem 6 
Salem 5 South Carolina 6 
Maine + Maine 3 
Delaware 2 Maryland 3 
New York 2 Rhode Island 2 
Rhode Island l New York 2 
North Carolina 1 Boston 1 
Newbury Port 1 Newbury Port 1 
Maryland ] 
Boston 1 


As John Adams was to note some time later, ‘‘the commerce of the West India Islands is a 
part of the American system of commerce. They can neither do without us nor we without 
them. The Creator has placed us upon the globe in such a situation that we have occasion 
for each other.””?” 

In 1770, Barbados exported goods wort’ £119,828 to the American colonies.}® This 
constituted approximately 1/4 of her total exports for the year and consisted of sugar, rum 
and molasses. As can be seen from Table I, her imports from North America consisted 
mainly of provisions, livestock and building materials. However, despite the seeming econo- 
mic complementary nature of West Indian — North American trade, the question of volume 
proved insoluble and_ resulted in considerable friction and ill will between the two areas. 
Quite simply, agricultural production in the northern colonies expanded at a faster rate than 
could be absorbed in the British West Indies and British West Indies production of molasses 
did not keep pace with North American demand. Therefore the American colonists 
searched for alternative markets and found them in the French West Indies. 

As Whitson points out, such trade not only ignored the prevailing mercantile theory 
of the day, but militated against the interest of the West Indian planters, ‘who found the 
price of North American goods maintained at a higher level by the wider market open to 
them, and the price of his molasses and rum, raised as it was by the duties of one kind or 
another, too high to attract the American buyers.’’ ?9 

In these circumstances, the Creole planters tended to look to Westminister for recourse 
and the growing West India interest in Parliament was the cause for much concern among 
the northern colonists. “‘The Statutes made to restrain the trade of the continent in favour 
of the islands, seem to tend rather towards promoting partial than general, interests; and it 
appears to me no paradox to say that the public would be as great a gainer, if estates there 
were so moderate that not a tenth part of the West Indian gentlemen who now sit in the 
House of Commons, could obtain that frequently expensive honour.”’2° 
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“ es success scored by the West India lobby in steering through the passage of the 
olasses Act in 1733 was fleeting. This act, by levying prohibitive import duties on French 
sugar, molasses and rum, sought if not to stop, at least to drastically curtail trade between 
the French West Indies and the North American colonies. Unfortunately for the sugar plan- 
ters, the newly imposed trade taxes were evaded by the Americans and there was little 
which the home government could do to ensure their adherence to the new system. 

In 1751, the Barbadian sugar planters again took the lead in impressing upon the British 

government, the need for a strict control over illegal trade. They suggested the prohibition 
of all “foreign imports of sugar, rum, molasses and parcels into Your Majesty’s Northern 
Colonies in America, and subjecting the vessels laden with such commodities to seizure upon 
the high seas and confiscation, or if an illicit trade cannot be entirely prevented, or should 
it be thought that there is a necessity for supplying Your Majesty’s Northern Colonies with 
a larger quantity of sugar, rum and molasses than your British sugar colonies can furnish 
them with at reasonable prices; that then a free and open trade be allowed to be carried on 
in all x uur Majesty’s colonies with all foreign states under proper regulations and restric- 
tions.” 
The outbreak of the Seven Years War in 1756, forced a hiatus upon the importuning West 
India lobby, but as soon as the war ended, petitions were again circulated, asking for trade 
between the mainland colonists and the French Antilles to be blocked, Parliament moti- 
vated by the need for additional funds and encouraged by the West India lobby, responded 
with the passage in 1764 of the Revenue Act. This did not, as the sugar planters hoped it 
would, raise the duties on molasses imported into the northern colonies from the French 
islands. Rather, the duty was lowered from 6d to 3d a gallon, but at the same time, the 
taxation collection procedures were improved and made more stringent.** 

The North American reaction was unfavourable and much of their ire was directed against 
“these overgrown West Indians’? who they considered had diabolically engineered these 
machinations against them — not a man on the continent, it was said, did not consider the 
act, ‘‘as far as it regards molasses, as a sacrifice made of the northern colonies to the superior 
aterest in Parliament of the West Indians.””*° 

The Americans were partially correct in their assessment of Creole influence, for the West 
Indian lobby in Parliament, although they would have preferred retention of the higher 
duties, generally supported the measure. However, like the prior Molasses Act, this new one 
was ineffective, as the American merchants proved very adept at evading payment of 
The home government was dissatisfied with the response to the act, since 

s. The British National debt had 


n for its passage was to raise fund 
due to the war effort and now stood at £130,000,000. Moreover, the 
| and military establishments in America had risen from £70,000 


in 1748 to an excess of £350,000 by 1764.74 Accordingly, using the logic that the colo- 
nies should assist in defraying the defense expenses incurred on their behalf, the British 
Government decided on the principle of direct taxation and 1765 ushered in the infamous 


Stamp Act. . . 

If at this point in time, we stop tO reconsider the relationship between the North Ameri- 
can and West Indian colonies, the following picture emerges. Linked on a social level, with 
many personal contacts, business associates, friends, marriages and extended families, and 
possessing complementary economies, the two areas were nevertheless divided on economic 
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trebled in seven years t 
costs of supporting the civ! 
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issues, and this, as had been noted, had its origin in the question of demand and supply. 
The Stamp Act provided both regions with the opportunity to openly defy Parliament ona 
question which adversely affected their interests, yet the reaction in the West Indies was 
muted in contrast to that of the northern colonies. An examination of the Barbadian reac- 
tion will reveal the reasons for such a posture and will explain why it was, that as the war 
developed, much of the latent pro-American sympathy on the island remained muted and 
only surfaced in pious hopes that differences would be resolved and the contest abandoned. 

The immediate reaction to the Stamp Act came from the House of Assembly which 
memorialized Governor Pinfold on the matter. It was pointed out that the tax was burden- 
some and contrary to established practice, since in theory only the representative bodies of 
the various colonies were authorized to legislate new taxes. It was with this understanding 
that the Barbadian's ancestors had settled in Barbados and ‘‘must their posterity yet guilt- 
less and unoffending be now left exposed by the loss of it to reap in bitterness the fruits of 
their success? Long have we paid in customs on our commodities at home and in the duties 
collected on them here a large grateful tribute to the Crown. Hard then is our lot in 
these days of peace and national prosperity to be charged with an additional load of taxes, 
and these too aggravated by the manner of imposing them, equally unmerited as unneces- 
sary.’’ 

Having put on record their opposition to the Stamp Act, the Barbadians then proceeded 
to weaken their position by stating that it was their duty to show ‘due submission’, since 
this was a mark of loyalty. 

This was their decision, and in the face of considerable pressure from North America 
was adhered to, for as soon as the northern colonists learned that ‘the base, servile Barba- 
dians’ were buying and using the hated stamps, the suggestion was made that Barbados be 
deprived of all supplies from the continent and the North American press ran a number of 
articles supporting this idea. Thus both the Maryland Gazette and the Pennsylvania Gazette 
said that the power to punish the island was in the hands of “these colonies . . . and indeed 
the very nature of their crime entails this punishment as no individual can be secure in his 
property that sends thither a ship with unstamped clearances,”*° 

In February 1766, Governor Pinfold was forced to report to the Board of Trade that 
“the North Americans have in their letters spared neither threats or entreaties to persuade 
us to imitate their outrageous and Rebellious Conduct.”’27_ Such pressures did elicit some 
favourable responses. In January, 1766, the House of Assembly approached the Legislative 
Council for backing in a proposed remonstrance to the King against the Stamp Act, but 
when support was not forthcoming the idea was dropped.28 At the same time, several 
letters were written from Barbados to the North American press denouncing the Stamp Act 
and suggesting that an end would be put to it if some of the island’s ‘leading men would 
show an example.’ The March 24 issue of the Boston Gazette made an apt comment on the 
situation in Barbados — “they seem in despair about the affair, everyone blaming the other 
for his folly and simplicity in accepting the horrid Act and thereby becoming slaves . . . And 
yet none of them have courage enough to set it aside.” 

In the case of Barbados, it was the reality of the situation rather than lack of courage 
which forced the planters to accept the Stamp Act. The society in which they lived was a 
slave society run by force and fear. Some twenty-seven percent of the population was white, 
the rest black and enslaved. This reinforced conservative sentiment and made the status quo 
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sacred and inviolable. The island was small, weak and vulnerable to attack in a century of 
Small wonder then that the planters 


almost constant warfare between Britain and France. 
opted for a course of resistance through legitimate channels, since their circumstances 
h, 1766, sent by the Committee of 


precluded resistance by force. A letter dated Marc 
Correspondence in Barbados to their agent in London, George Walker, clearly shows the 


reasoning prevalent on the island. 

The agent was instructed to lay the case of Barbados before His Majesty and Parliament. 
The island was labouring under a heavy burden which was accepted only from a “principle 
of loyalty to our King and Mother Country.” Trade and justice, the Committee of Corres- 
pondence claimed, were affected by the new duties, and because of the matter in which 
they were imposed, civil rights and liberties were adversely affected. This is an oblique 
reference to the whole question of taxation emanating from the British parliament. It 1s 


interesting to note that in this particular address the Barbados authorities did not emphati- 
cally state that they were exempt from taxation originating in England, although on prior 
and future occasions, the House of Assembly did make this claim. The manner in which 
their argument is phrased is hesitating and somewhat unsure. ‘How far, indeed, we are 
entitled . . . to an exemption from every other internal tax, than such as may be laid upon 
us by the representatives of our own people, in conjunction with the two other branches of 
in, that we have enjoyed that 


our legislative body, we cannot positively say; but this 1s certal 
privilege, that seeming birthright of every Briton, ever since the first establishment of a 


civil government in this island to the present time.’’*? 
Aware of a possible rupture between the continental colonies and Britain, the Barbadians 


were determined to adopt as low a posture as possible while at the same time registering 
their discontent with the Stamp Act. In any ensuing war, the island would be vulnerable to 
attack from either party in the conflict. Better it seemed to the islanders to avoid a con- 
f-ontation with Britain which with its naval strength offered some degree of security even 
though this meant offending the North Americans, who “from their avowed resentment at 
the people of this island, for having so tamely submitted to the act . . . led them to some 
extraordinary attempts (as we have been informed) to prevent any vessels coming hither 

with provisions for our support.””°° 
George Walker therefore was to avoid making any statement which might “‘give offense to 
those from whom only our redress can come, our appeal being to the very powers by whom 
we think ourselves oppressed; tho’ we may remonstrate to them with justice, we cannot 
reproach them without danger”’. Here then is the crux of the matter as far as the Barbadians 
d certainly a more radical and hostile reaction on their part 


were concerned — danger. An 
would have endangered the whole system under the auspices of which Barbados survived as 
a viable entity. This sacrifice the landed elite of Barbados was not willing to make. 


The committee’s letter provoked a series of responses. John Dickinson writing under the 
penname, ‘A North American’, published a pamphlet which was highly critical of the Bar- 
badian’s reaction. In his preface, Dickinson states that although much has been written on 
the Stamp Act, “nothing has appeared . . . in defense of the principle on which the opposi- 
tion has been made . . . these are points entirely new and the consideration of them is now 
rendered necessary, by the public reproach that has been thrown on the people of this 


continent.’’*? 
EE? 


Dickinson was particularily incensed at the Barbadians use of the word ‘rebellious’ to 
describe the actions of the North American colonists. 3” He did not see how the use of such 
a word could be justified, when the rights of British subjects had been attacked. The Bar- 
badians had reduced themselves to “the miserable dilemma of making a choice between two 
of the meanest characters . . . of those who would be slaves from inclination, tho’ they 
pretend to love liberty . . . and of those who are dutiful from fear, tho’ they pretend to love 
submission.”’33 Dickinson could not understand why the Barbadians did not react more 
forcefully, when in their correspondence with George Walker, they admitted that their civil 
rights and liberties had been infringed upon. He clearly did not appreciate the defenseless 
nature of Barbados. 

Stung by this unjust attack, three pamphlets were printed at Barbados for distribution in 
the mainland colonies, pointing out the differences between Barbados and the northern 
colonies — differences which imposed severe limitations on any resistance which Barbados 
might offer to imperial domination.** This short pamphlet war was brought to a quick end 
with the repeal of the Stamp Act, and amid the general rejoicing the Barbados Council took 
time- to offer self-congratulations on the course which they had adopted. “Happy are we 
then to find the confidence we reposed on that occasion in the wisdom of a righteous 
Parliament and the goodness of a gracious sovereign, so justly recompensed by a total release 
from the oppressive burden.” *° 

This feeling of euphoria persisted for some years, for in 1769, Governor Spry was writing 
home to England to express his pleasure at being Commander in Chief in “‘a part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions where faction and sedition have not reared their heads,” 3¢ and in an 
address to the Council and Assembly, he congratulated them on being free of “‘those jealou- 
sies and disquiets” which were creating such tension among their fellow subjects in North 
America. 37. Sir John Gay Alleyne, Speaker of the House accepted the congratulations on 
behalf of his countrymen, but took the opportunity to remind the Governor that the fiscal 
measures which had so discomfited the colonists on the mainland were also affecting Barba- 
dos and his people were looking forward with no ‘Jess impatience than themselves (the 
Americans) for the result of those... counsels which shall restore America to its former 
general quiet.” 3@ The high spirits of 1769 however were shortlived, for it soon became 
clear to those Barbadians with any degree of perception that conditions were worsening be- 
tween the British Parliament and the American colonies. Not only did they face uncertain 
prospects in respect of the North American trade, but the internal political situation of the 
island was unsettled. 

In 1773, Edward Hay arrived in the island to assume duties as the new Governor and with 
his arrival was ushered in a particularly stormy period in Barbadian politics. Hay’s adminis- 
tration began with the presentation of His Majesty’s instructions and some of these were 
calculated to arouse resentment on the island. Thus Hay was instructed to withhold his con- 
sent to any act regarding shipping ‘wherein the Natives or Inhabitants of our Island of Bar- 
bados under your Government are put on a more advantageous footing than those of This 
Kingdom or whereby Duties shall be laid upon British shipping or upon the Product or 
Manufactures of Great Britain upon any Pretense whatsoever,.’’?° 

The House of Assembly also came under direct attack. Hay noted that a Speaker had 
been appointed without prior consultation with the Governor. This precedent was deroga- 
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tory to the royal prerogative and the King disapproved of such proceedings. In the future 
such an appointment could not be made without the Governor’s approval. Secondly, Hay 
pointed out that the House did not have the night to adjourn, It first had to ask and obtain 
the consent of the Governor,*° 

Hay was merely carrying out his instructions but his pompous and domineering manner 
soon earned him the dislike of the island and for the duration of his posting to Barbados, he 
was at loggerheads with the House of Assembly. This at times makes it difficult to assess his 
reports to Whitehall, for on occasion, Hay’s warnings about the suspect activities of various 
individuals on the island may contain more than a degree of personal pique. Throughout 
the war years then, there are two major themes running through Barbadian political his- 
tory — the broader issue of war and its impact on the island and the struggle between 
governor and elected body, for though Hay died in 1779, his successor James Cunninghame 
had an even worse relationship with the House of Assembly. 

The gathering clouds were seen with apprehension. In July 1774, the House of Assembly 
noted in a message to Governor Hay that Barbadians were waiting with “‘a fearful expecta- 
tion of the event of those troubles in which our brethren upon the northern continent of 
America are unhappily involved with our mother country and in which from that natural 
connection and dependence of the distant settlements on each other, the people of these 
Southern Colonies must soon find themselves deeply interested and affected.” 41 Hay did 
not share the fears of the House and in a communique to the Board of Trade, said that 
despite rumours of a halt in North American shipping, traders had been arriving as usual and 
he was “more apprehensive of the effects of a dry year, than of any distress from the North 
Americans.” 44 

Few people shared Hay’s optimism. An expatriate Englishman, then living on the island, 
William Senhouse, wrote to his relatives in England expressing his belief that the conflict in 
North America would result in a shortage of provisions and lumber. This in turn would lead 
to a reduction in the sugar crop since land would have to be taken out of sugar production 
and put into foodcrops.43 Several planters had the foresight to take early action. Thus 
John Brathwaite, member of a well established planting family of St. Philip, recollected 
while giving evidence before the Privy Council, that “upon my estates in the year 1774, 
upon an apprehension of distress, | reduced the quantity of acres in sugar by sixty acres to 
sow it with corn; and I had the satisfaction to find that my negroes experienced no 
distress.”’ 44 i . 

Not only did planters readjust their planting instructions to make provision for increased 
food crops, but traders increased their imports to stock up Barbadian warehouses as much as 
possible.45 When therefore, the Continental Congress declared its trade embargo on British 
Caribbean produce, to become fully effective after September 10, 1775, it seemed as if 
Barbados was adequately provisioned. This idea was bolstered by the sale of cargoes of 
captured vessels in the vice-admiralty court at Bridgetown, which in the early period of the 
conflict assured a relatively steady supply of goods to the island. 46 =, 

Fooled perhaps by the seeming abundance of supplies and shut off from the realities of 
Barbadian life by his failure to establish a close relationship with the people, Hay did not 


realize that after a year of the embargo, supplies were running dangerously low and internal 
production was hampered by the lack of rain. At the end of the year therefore, when a 
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Royal naval vessel under the command of Captain Payne arrived at Bridgetown to Purchase 
stocks for the relief of the garrison at Boston, Hay allowed him to draw on the island’s 
stocks as he wished. This was the proverbial straw that broke the camel's back. The Assem- 
bly hastily prepared an address to Hay asking him “not to grant any further license for the 
exportation of livestock or any kind of provisions whatsoever from the island.’ 47 Then in 
their own right the House issued an appeal to the King asking him to take steps to avert 4 
coming famine, since ‘“‘our Ground Provisions (the internal resource) have failed for want of 
seasons and the stock of salt provisions on hand will not last many weeks and we are with- 
out the hope of future foreign resources.” 48 

Hay was quite livid at the temerity of the House in addressing the King directly instead 
of channeling the correspondence through him and in his dispatches to London tried to con- 
vince Whitehall that the House of Assembly had exaggerated and there was no famine “ip 
the most plentiful island of all the West Indies,” 49 

The authorities in London preferred to trust Hay’s judgement of the situation and the 
answering despatch assured him of their support. The assembly was dismissed as ‘fractious’, 
one which had exaggerated the famine rumour, but Whitehall was confident that there was 
no real distress in Barbados. The whole affair was to be regarded as the work of a few indi- 
viduals who used ‘contemptible language not worthy of loyal people.’>° 

In the interim, Hay reacted by dismissing one of his most vociferous critics, Henry Duke, 
from his office of Solicitor-General. Duke was one of the signatories of the Assembly’s 
address to the King, and Hay ruled that it was unbecoming for a public servant to dissent. 
Schomburgk laconically notes that as Governor Hay “had an irritable temper, Mr. Duke’s 
dismissal followed several others.’’>? 

Henry Duke was not an individual to accept his dismissal without protest and at the next 
session of the House of Assembly he spoke for more than two hours, questioning the vali- 
dity of the Governor’s actions. His speech was a violent one, and extremely critical of Hay. 
Exhorting the House to censure Hay’s arbitrary dismissal, Duke said, ‘We must call it, think 
of it and treat it as an abuse of office, as an act ot oppression .... It strikes at public free- 
dom. Its direction is cometlike, has a fiery aspect and threatens destruction to every liberty 
within its baneful influence.’’>? 

The House was powerless to take any action which would restore Duke to office, but did 
pass a vote of confidence, proclaiming him to be a ‘dutiful and loyal subject.’53 This in 
itself implied criticism of the Governor, but was merely a precursor of the wrath to come, 
for on receipt of a communication from George Walker, Agent for Barbados in London, to 
the effect that no supplies would be sent to the island as Governor Hay did not consider it 
necessary, a second address was sent to the King, branding as ‘cruel and unjust’, the Gover- 
nor’s attempts to ‘frustrate such favourable inclinations towards us in your Majesty.’** 
In their address, the House paid special attention to the extreme difficulties encountered 
by poor whites. 

Although no details are given, it is quite likely that the urban white poor were the 
greatest sufferers, since their counterparts who resided in the country could subsist on root 
crops grown on their small holdings. Besides the scarcity of supplies, the concomitant 
factor of high prices made it more difficult for those poor whites residing in Bridgetown and 
Speightstown to obtain food. The situation with respect to the slave population is less 
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clear. Certainly the experiences of Barbados were not comparable to those of the Leeward 
Islands, where deaths attributable to starvation numbered a little over one thousand in 
Antigua, twelve hundred in Montserrat, and in Nevis and St. Kitts, were in excess of six 
hundred. °° Nowhere in the official correspondence of Barbados is mention made of any 
appreciable number of slave deaths, but an examination of the population figures for the 


period 1768 to 1783 makes it possible to draw some conclusions regarding the effect of the 
American trade embargo on Barbados. 


TABLE III 
Year Reported Slave Population 
on Barbados. 56 
1768 66,827 
1773 68,908 
1780 68,270 
1783 62,258 


As can be seen, the population increased during the period 1768-1773, but remained 
stagnant for the following six years. In normal circumstances, one would expect this trend 
of growth to continue and its failure to do so leads one to conclude that the mortality rate 
exceeded the birth rate during this period. Since no special mention is made of adult 
deaths, as was the case in the Leeward Islands, one can assume that the greater part of these 
were infant deaths and less likely to attract official comment. 

Another possibility to consider is that the leveling off of population growth between 
1773 and 1780 reflects white emigration from the island accompanied by their slaves. The 
white population of Barbados dropped from 18,532 to 16,157 during the ten year period 
1773 to 1783. Many of those leaving would have taken their slaves with them with conse- 
quent alterations in demographic patterns. This reasoning is of course hypothetical and 
only a thorough examination of the shipping tickets and licenses to leave the island for the 
relevant period would clarify the point. 

Between 1780 and 1783, the figures show that the slave population decreased signifi- 
cantly. This decrease however cannot be attributed to hardships experienced during the 
trade embargo, but were mortalities suffered during the hurricane of October 11, 1780, 
which in terms of human and material losses was the worst ever experienced by Barbados. 

Irrespective of the deaths caused by the embargo, the difficulty in obtaining supplies and 
their high prices did impose a considerable strain on the island. The following table shows 


the increase in the cost of essential items at this time. 
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TABLE IV ee 
Market Quotations in Barbados. 


Price in 1776 


Commodity Price in 1774-1775 
Flour, per wt. 15S to 25S 30S to 37S6d 
Indian corn per bu. 2S.6d to 3S9d. 10S to 135 
| Salt fish per quintal 12S.6d to 25S 30S to 40S 
| Salt beef, per bbl. 60S to70S 90S to 1505S 
| Salt pork, per bbl. 70S to 1008 100S to 150S 
Herring, per bbl. 25S to 32S.6d. 45S to 55S 


of the situation and his despatches con- 
f eight supply ships were sent 


' 
} Governor Hay could no longer ignore the reality 
k, flour, beans and peas were 


| firmed the hardships experienced by the island. A convoy 0 
} out from Britain in early 1778 and their cargoes of beef, por 


sold at controlled, ‘relief prices’.”® 


| The year 1777 marked the end of the most trying period for Barbados, for from 1778, 
| the drought cycle broke and increased local production was bolstered by the arrival of 
i convoys on a regular basis. In fact, Barbados in 1779 was able to supply British troops at 


St. Lucia with livestock and vegetables. In addition, after considerable pressure by the West 
the renewal of commerce between the British 


h military control, and as Makinson 
ds was removed by this one 


> — 


} India Committee, the Board of Trade allowed 
} West Indies and those northern colonies under Britis 
says, ‘much of the economic pressure upon the British islan 
step.""°? 

One should not assume that conditions were restored to normal. This was far from the 

) case. The entry of France into the war created fresh problems of the harried Barbadians. 
| Because of the risk of capture, and insurance charges on shipping went up, freight charges 
i moved up accordingly and the price levels on goods remained high. In addition to economic 
anxieties, the fear of invasion soon loomed in people’s minds. Letters of the period convey 
ically the feeling of tension and apprehension that must have pervaded the island. 


graph 
: Writing on the verge of panic to his cousin Lord Lifford, William Hewitt in a letter dated 
| 9 Aug. 1779 notes that “Barbados is all in confusion expecting a visit from D‘Estaing every 


day . . . address your letters to me at Barbados, unless you should hear it is taken which if 
that happens you may suppose all our Islands under the same Misfortunes.’’&° Two weeks 
later, Hewitt was again writing to his cousin telling him that the island was in “utmost 
distress, the necessaries of life scarce to be purchased, no credit or money, in expectation of 
| being invaded every moment.””°? 
| Some few months later, William Senhouse was reassuring his mother that ‘“‘we in Barbados 
1 have not yet however fallen victims to our old and perfidious Ennemy."’62 Fear of invasion 
persisted for the duration of the war and prompted letters such as the one William Holder 
sent to a fellow Barbadian in London — “The situation we poor Barbadians are in is really 
full of anxiety and most unpleasing uncertainty. The present period seems to be pregnant 
and labouring with some great and important Event. Time will show the issue” he con- | 
tinues, “‘but till then the prospects are dark and we must live in a state of suspense that 
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interrupts Our Enjoyments and casts gloom over our most social Pleasures.’”©? 

Little did Holder know how correct his premonitions were, for in November of the same 
year, Admiral DeBouille was preparing a massive French buildup in Martinique whose objec- 
tive was the agen Barbados. The fleet set sail in January, 1782 bound for Bridgetown, 
but the fates —_ otherwise and a shift in winds changed the objective to St. Kitts, 
which capitulate in the face of superior military strength.6* The French now were in 
possession of all the former British colonies with the exception of Barbados, Jamaica and 
Antigua, but the fortunes of war were about to change. | 

In late February, 1782, the combined Fleets of Admirals Hood and Rodney hauled 
anchor in Carlisle Bay and stood out to sea — their mission to intercept the French fleet 
under the command of the Comte de Grasse. On the 9th April, contact was made off the 
Saintes,a group of eight small and beautiful islands situated midway between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe. The two fleets met on opposite tacks on April 12 and after a few hours of 
intense fighting, De Grasse surrendered his flagship, the Ville de Paris. One quarter of the 
French fleet was sunk, Rodney had achieved a victory of major proportions and the Carib- 
bean was secure from the threat of French invasion, for the battle of Les Saintes heralded 
the end of the war.°° 

Thus far, we have been concerned primarily with those aspects of the war which adversely 
affected the economy of the island. This is without doubt the single most important feature 
of time period. However, it might be useful to look at Barbadian reactions to the 
conflict. 

The reading public of the island were intensely interested in events in North America, and 
the Barbados Mercury assiduously reprinted addresses of the Congress and extracts from the 
various provincial papers. To some degree, the conflict between the House of Assembly and 
Governors Hay and Cunninghame was as if the Barbadians had absorbed some of the wrath 
of the Yankee colonists. Certainly the following resolution of the House of Assembly 
(attacking Hay) echoes the sentiments of any of the thirteen colonies, as it debated the 

uestion. 
’ “Whether we shall without struggle give up all that is dear to us or precious to the people 
of this Country, or shew a spirit on the occasion that may prevent the Chain from being 
fastened upon our necks.”°° 

Hay writing to Lord George Germain on the above, warned him that Sir John Alleyne and 
Henry Duke were the leaders of a lawyers party and insinuated that their loyalty was 
suspect. It was they who had concerted the resolution and were misleading the planters. He 
also warned Germain about George Walker, who was Agent for Barbados in London, saying, 
that Walker was a member of the faction which was creating disharmony in the island 8” 

In October, Hay was again writing to Germain to give him the good news that General 
Howe was moving from Staten Island to Long Island. Unfortunately there were ‘“‘too many 
among these West Indians who would have been very glad to have dispersed any bad 
news.’’©8 

That his assessment of pro-American sentiment on the island was correct and not due to 
any desire to thwart the Assembly is confirmed by the statements of three separate indivi- 
duals. Governor Cunninghame found it necessary to inform Germain that many merchants 
on Barbados favoured the American cause and had been in ‘constant correspondence and 
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Fc apo with the enemy .’69) William Hewitt wrote to the Lords of the Treasury in 
ve in part to boost his claims for another office, by referring to the part he played in 
SI — all Rebellious Clamours in this part of the world’, but also to warn about the 
qe ity of persons filling the public offices (i.e. Governorships), as if this continues to 
eteriorate it “must soon bring about great Revolutions in the West Indian Islands.” 7° 

But certainly, the conclusive evidence for American sentiment on the island comes from 
the correspondence of Walter Pollard and Lord Hardwicke. Pollard, a young well-con- 
nected Barbadian, friend both of Pitt and Benjamin Franklin, was in Philadelphia between 
1775 to 1776 but returned to Barbados because he did not agree with the republican senti- 
ments then gaining ground in North America. He mentioned the existence of American 
spies in Barbados, controlled by Bingham, a Congress agent then resident in Martinique. 
Barbados as one of the principal rendezvous ports for the British navy (both combat and 
transport fleets) was an obvious source of intelligence.71 ‘‘Why they have emissaries in 
those Islands, whose anxious curiosity betrayed them to me while they were attempting to 
sound my sentiments and the reasons for my sudden departure (from America) . . . They 
have Started to create and promote the seeds of division among people of no mean author- 
ity. 

Even though dissension prevailed on the island and the period 1773 to 1783 encompassed 
one of the stormiest periods in the administrative history of Barbados with the Assembly 
pitted against Governor in a power struggle, so much so that the April 22, 1783 issue of the 
White Hall Evening Post found it necessary to express pleasure at the ‘termination of those 
internal dissensions which were prevailing at Barbados’ and drew a parallel between the 
situation just ended on the island and the late ‘fatal dispute with America’, yet the ruling 
elite group of Barbados were not prepared to cast their lot with the Americans, because as 
they themselves fully realized, it was against their interests to make such a move. 

Internally, they were prepared to fight to preserve their limited degree of independence, 
encroached on the power of the chief executive wherever possible and succeeded in having 
those governors recalled of whom they did not approve. But neither the planters, merchants 
or professionals were fools. All recognized the power of the British navy and preferred to 
maintain it as an umbrella ensuring their safety and survival. 

We have seen how the fortunes of Barbados were adversely affected by the American War 
of Independence, though with the establishment of peace, the old trade links were gradually 
restored and by the early nineteenth century were as strong as ever. Perhaps this chapter 
should be ended with an illustration of a link of another kind, showing that in a way, 
Barbados laid the foundation for the American declaration of Independence. In 1650, the 
Assembly of Barbados issued its own Declaration against the Commonwealth in which for 
the first time, the issue of nonrepresentation in the British Parliament was raised.”? 


Shall we be bound to the Government and Lordship of a Parliament in which we have no 
Representatives, or persons chosen by us, for there to prepound and consent to what might be 
needful to us, as also to oppose and dispute all what should tend to our disadvantage and 
harme? In truth, this would be a slavery far exceeding all that the English nation hath yet 
suffered .. . soe wee will not alienate ourselves from those old heroick virtues of true English 
men, to prostitute our freedom and privileges, to which we are borne, to the will and opinion 
of any one; neither do we think our number so contemptible, nor our resolution so weake, to 
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be forced or persuaded to so ignoble a submission, an 
amongst us, who are soe simple, and soe unworthily min 
a noble death, then forsake their ould liberties and privil 


d we cannot think, that there are any 
ded, that they would not rather chance 
eges. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WHITE POPULATION 


__ The colonies of other powers were, for the most part, populated by masses of slaves 
without any hope of improving their condition, and the only Europeans who inhabited 
these plantation settlements were overseers, government officials and adventurers. — 


Foreword by Sidney W. Mintz, Sugar and Society in the Caribbean [Ramiro Guerra y 
Sanchez]. 


Very little has been said or written about the European element in the population of the 
non-Hispanic West Indies. It is not the fact that they constitute a minority group which 
makes them uninteresting, for this is an epoch in which researchers are fascinated by 
minority groups. Rather, it is the false image created over the centuries and sustained 
by modern works which accounts for this lack of interest. Mintz is certainly not unique in 
his statement that “the only Europeans who inhabited these plantation settlements were 
overseers, government officials and adventurers.’ This theme is reiterated in countless other 
works, be they historical and sociological studies or simply travel accounts. The European 
descended group is regarded as a transient one—birds of passage in an alien environment. 
The Dutch researcher Hermann Hoetink is fully correct when he states that ‘“‘there is not 
room in the outsider’s image for a white native segment in the population.”’ Hoetink argues 
that although there are white natives living in the Caribbean who participate in the broad 
Caribbean culture, they fail to be recognized because outsiders cannot conceive of people of 
European phenotype being full participants in a segmented tropical society. Such a society 
in the general view ought to consist of non-whites. Thus this white group is ignored 
because, in the eyes of the researcher, it must be ‘just like us’ and hence lacks value and, 
more important, appeal. As a known factor, the group is neglected. ‘‘The idea that a speci- 
fic pattern of social behaviour and thought may be developed within this white group 
(which in some places is the oldest segment of Caribbean society) apparently does not occur 
to many investigators from outside.”’ ? 

What is implicit in Hoetink’s argument, although he fails to make his point clear, is that 
the European descended or white groups resident in the Caribbean are different from the 
peoples now residing in the old ‘mother country,’ and this is so because of environmental, 
demographic and cultural factors. In other words, Caribbean whites ceased to be Europeans 
living in temporary exile. They are Creoles who over the passage of centuries, in response to 
their tropical island environment and to the influence of large numbers of African peoples, 
have evolved distinct cultural traits. This does not mean that there was a rejection of Euro- 
pean values. This did not occur, as will be seen later in this chapter, for the simple reason 
that Caribbean slave systems placed great value on ‘things European.’ The preservation of 
the structure rested on the acceptance by all parties concerned of the superiority of Euro- 
pean values. The Creole white therefore made a determined effort to retain these values so 
as to entrench his authority, and quite often was only dimly aware that he himself was a 
synthesis. It was only a visit to Europe which confronted him with the realization that 

despite the physical similarities he thought, spoke and reacted differently from the Euro- 
pean. His eating habits, mannerisms and emotional reactions marked him as an alien in a 
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cold, alien environment. | 
This phenomenon is remarked on by Jean Benoist, who in a reference to Martinique and 


Guadeloupe notes that “les Europeens venues se fixer aux iles aurent tendance a se 
connaitre comme appartenant a un groupe different de celui de leurs compatriotes demeures 
en France. Depuis ces premiers temps de la colonie, leur groupe s'individualisa donc, sans 
toutefois jamais se former tout a fait a des apports metropolitains.” 2 It is developed even 
further by Edward Brathwaite in The Development of Creole Society in Jamaica 1770-1820, 
where he states in his preface that the entire structure of European and European-derived 
institutional life in the Caribbean was determined by its ‘creole’ development. 

This chapter, then, will examine the nature of white creole society in Barbados during 
the time period under consideration. White Barbadian society differs in many respects from 
comparable groups in the other islands. In the first instance, it was larger, which meant that 
there was a higher ratio of whites to blacks. By 1790, the white-black ratio in Barbados was 
under 1:4, as compared with Jamaica 1:10, Antigua 1:18 and St. Domingue 1:16.? Unlike 
many of the other islands, white females exceeded males (see Table V) and this contributed 
more to the prevalence of stable family unions. There was less absenteeism and greater per- 
manence on Barbados than on the other islands. Ragatzcommented on this when he quali- 
fied a statement he made to the effect that the islands could “‘boast of few long-established 
families.” In a footnote he points out that “a noteworthy exception to this general rule 
appeared in the case of Barbados . . . small estates made for smaller profits which in turn 
made absenteeism less possible. In consequence, many Barbadians can trace their lineage 
back to earliest colonial days.’ 

The size of the white population meant class stratification, which on Barbados was pro- 
nounced. Class differences existed on the other colonies as well, but none of them 
possessed a hereditary landed aristocracy such as Barbados did, nor the large number of 
poor whites which on the island amounted to some 50 percent of the population. Mobility 
between these two groups was to all extents and purposes non-existent, and attitudes of the 
Barbadian gentry to the white lower class were at best condescending, but more often highly 
discriminatory. Sandwiched between the two was a small but important middle class com- 
posed both of Barbadian white and expatriates. These three classes will be examined indivi- 
dually in the course of this chapter, but it would now be useful to present some statistical 
information regarding the make up and distribution of the white population during the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. 
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TABLE V 


(a) Reported White Population of Barbados for selected 
years 1717 to 1816. 





Year Totals Source 
1715 : 16,888 1715 Census 
1748 =: 15,252 C.O. 318/2 
1762 : 18,419 C.0. 28/32 
L7vs 3 16,592 C.O. 318/2 
| 1783 : 16,167 C.O. 318/2 
| 1816 : 16,020 C.0O. 28/86 
| 
f (b) White Population of Barbados for the year 1715 broken 
Hel down by sex and parish. (1715 Census, p. 412) 
\ | Parish Men Women Boys Girls Totals 
Mt | St. Michael 1056 1361 831 849 4097 
HH | Christ Church 564 551 402 396 1913 
St. Philip 592 758 607 542 2499 
| St. John 259 238 180 160 837 
| | St. Joseph 299 275 191 204 969 
| | St. Andrew 291 232 209 193 925 
HT St. Lucy 321 355 319 253 1248 
St. Peter 367 418 337 325 1447 
| St. James 243 218 167 148 776 
St. Thomas 323 273 256 217 1069 
| St. George 360 280 245 223 1108 
met 
| Totals 4675 4959 3744 3510 16,888 
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(c) White Population as reported for 1816. (C.O. 28/86) 





Parish Totals 

St. Michael 5038 
Christ Church 1618 
St. Philip 1392 
St. John 1246 
St. Joseph 1124 
St. Andrew 630 
St. Lucy 1058 
St. Peter 1379 
St. James 755 
St. Thomas 835 
St. George 945 

16,020 


By 1715, the white population of Barbados had, to all intents and purposes, stabilized. 
No major shifts of population occurred as did in the seventeenth century, when it is calcu- 
lated that as many as 30,000 people left the island. The white population grew slightly 
until the year 1773 when it reached a peak of 18,532 and after that started a slow but in- 
exorable decline, totaling some 16,020 in 1816 and at the present time numbering approxi- 
mately 12,000. The natural increase of whites was constantly siphoned off by emigration— 
mainly to the newly ceded islands, Demerara, the Carolinas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York or England. 

In terms of distribution on the island there is no marked contrast between tables (b) and 
(c). The figures for 1816 show that the population of St. Michael expanded by approxi- 
mately one thousand souls which is to be expected as St. Michael is the parish in which the 
capital city of Bridgetown is located and thus reflects the urban growth which took place 
throughout the eighteenth century. The only parish to show any appreciable loss of popula- 
tion is St. Philip which declined by some 50%. This parish contained the largest number of 
poor white inhabitants and the drop in population may be explained either by internal 
migration to Bridgetown or by emigration from the island. 


The Landed Aristocracy 


A visitor to early seventeenth century Barbados commented that ‘‘this Island is the 
Dunghill whareon England doth cast forth its rubdig: Rodgs and hors and such like people 
are generally broght heare.’’ 6 This remark has been frequently quoted to illustrate the 
lowly social origins of the white Barbadian population, but when one looks closely at the 
question one discovers that the answer is far more complex. All classes of men contributed 
to the Barbadian population but, in dealing specifically with the planter class, most of the 
landed families of Barbados descend from Royalist emigres who fled England at the time of 
the Civil War and who originated from old English county families. This prompted Old- 
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rbados as in any of the countries 
nt in the Caribbean, notes that 
her than equals were attracted 


mixon to say that there were as many good families in Ba 
of England. 7 Edward Brathwaite, in discussing settleme 
Barbados was an exception to the rule that ‘dependants rat 


into these colonies.”’ 8 - 
It is a fairly simple matter to identify the elite of Barbados by using criteria such as land 
ownership, public offices held and rank in the military. Approximately 120 families (see 
Appendix for list) dominated island history from the early period of colonization and even 
g the island’s elite, now known 


into present times, many of these families still ranking among the | : 
and maintained a basic core by inter- 


as ‘high whites.’ The group was a tightly knit one IC Col 
marrying. It could not, however, function as a completely closed group, since Its numbers 
were subject to attrition either through emigration, failure to produce male heirs or bank- 
ruptcy. Access was therefore allowed to those who would fulfill two requisite conditions— 


wealth or a correct social background. : 
n the face of considerable economic 


As a group it achieved a remarkable continuity . : 
i cy has experienced numerous boom 


pressure. Starkey notes that “the planter aristocra 


periods interspersed with collapses and periods of depression.’’? His thesis 1s that because of 
environmental factors, Barbadians became crisis oriented. As each crisis threatened the 


island with ruin, the power structure was stimulated to find means of averting collapse and 


succeeded. 


It is only in the last decades of the nineteenth century that this continuity was threatened 


when statistics show that in 1897, 53% of the land was owned by absentee proprietors, but 
this trend was rapidly reversed and by 1929 only 7.4% was absentee owned.10 Two factors 
may be cited to explain the smaller number of absentees on Barbados. The first one ts 
economic: estates on Barbados were quite small in acreage and a three hundred acre estate 
was a large one. The concomitant naturally of smaller estates is less profit and, despite 
their aristocratic pretensions, none of the planters on Barbados could rank with the Beck- 
fords and Prices of Jamaica. In simple terms, the average estate in Barbados did not make 
enough profit to enable its owner to retire to England to enjoy the life of a country squire. 

Thus John Foster Alleyne, writing back home from England, disclosed that he had 
thought of acquiring some landed property, but “in this country it requires a very large in- 
come and good management of it to have any comfort at all.” Therefore his children must 
now all think of establishing themselves in Barbados ‘“‘where they may live respectably and 
happily upon small fortunes.” *” 

The other factor contributing to the permanency of the white population, including the 
upper class, was their degree of attachment to the country. They did not have a transient 
mentality, but were deeply conscious and proud of the fact that they were natives of the 
island, born of generations of natives. Pinckard sensed this and commented on it, saying 
that the inhabitants of Barbados “‘pride themselves upon its antiquity and assume a conse- 
quence, I might almost say claim hereditary rank and privilege from priority of establish- 
ment .. . some Creoles of the island commit the excess of attaching to it a degree of impor- 
tance beyond even the mother country.” !¢ 
secret ex ca bengal oe (and is) puzzling and somewhat ludicrous to 
mooi, Tite ie wie Bsbor liichicacn d n xenophobia for what is, after all, a rock in the 

: escribed the whites of Barbados as giant snails from 
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Hans Christian Andersen, sheltering under the burdock leaves and pretending the world was 
theirs?? and also explains why Gordon Lewis finds it difficult to write of Barbados except 
in “mockingly derisory terms.” !* All have failed to empathize with the Barbadian and 
understand why it is that the remark of a planter aristocrat, “‘tis to me the first country in 
the World,” !° is applicable to all and why the proud boast of the eighteenth century 
permeated all classes of white, black and brown: “I neither Charib nor creole am but true 
Barbadian born.”’ 

In Barbados, as in England, social status derived from possession of land. If we indivi- 
dually examine patterns of ownership of the larger plantations on the island, identification 
of the elite families becomes easier and the fact of their permanency is apparent. _ 


Plantation Size (acres) Owners 
1. Adams Castle 200+ Passed by inheritance through 
Hackett Waldron Eliot Adams 
2. Alleyndale Hall 200+ Terrill family for 18th century 
3. Applewhaites 300+ In possession of Applewhaites 


family to 1749—willed to 
Thomas Applewhaite’s grand- 
son Henry Frere. Sold 1766 to 
Nathan Lucas. Resold 1788 
Richard Cobham. 


300+ Walter family to 1726, sold by 
John Walter to brother-in-law 
Alexander Walker. 1770 reverts 
to Walter’s via marriage settle- 
ments. 


4. Apes Hill 


Hothersall family to 1786 when 
bequeathed to William Pinder. 
Sold by him 1817 to William 
Barrow. 


5. Ashford 200+ 


200+ Harrison and Walke families for 


6. Ashton Hall 
18th century. 


7. Bawden 300+ Purchased by Alleyne family in 
1720, remained in their hands 


until recent times. 
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8. 


10. 


Li; 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Plantation 


Baxters 


Belle 


Bentley 


Blackman’s 


Blower’s 


Boarded Hall 


Bromefield 


Carrington 


Claybury 


Size (acres) 


200+ 


300+ 


200+ 


400+ 


200+ 


300+ 


300+ 


200+ 


300+ 
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Owners 


Dottin family, 1793 bequea- 
thed to Dottin Maycock who in 
early 19th sold it to John 
Beckles. 


1674 bought by Rich. Howell 
bequeathed to his nephew 
William Wheeler 1709. Sold 
to Conrade Adams_ 1714. 
Bought c. 1750 by Gedney 
Clarke. 1780 sold in Chancery 
to Daniel Lascelles. Absentee; 
still in possession of his heirs, 
Earls of Harewood. 


Absentee owned by Bentley’s 
to 1740. Bought by F. Ford. 
Still in resident possession of 
his grandson Sir Francis Ford 
1800. 


Owned by Blackman family 
resident to c. 1760. Sold in 
Chancery to J.R. Best 1824. 


Blower family, absentee. 


Blackman family, absentee c. 
1760. 


Brome family, 1700-1846. 


Carrington family 1700 on, 
became absentee c. 1850. 


Ownership uncertain, but for 
part of period owned by Sharp 
family prominent in administra 
tive matters from early 17th 
to very recent period. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 


21: 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


ys 


28. 


29. 


Plantation 


Codrington 


Colleton 


Congo Road 


Constant 


Drax Hall 


Easy Hall 


Fairy Valley 


Fisherpond 


Forster Hall 


Golden Ridge 


Grenade Hall 


Graeme Hall 


Grove 


Size (acres) 


300+ 


400+ 


200+ 


300+ 


200+ 


200 


200+ 


200+ 


300+ 


200+ 


200+ 


200+ 


200+ 
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Owners 


Codrington family (absentee) to 
1750. Purchased by Francis 
Ford and retained. 


Sir John Colleton and heirs 
1650-1971 (c. 1730 absentee), 


Evans and Holder families. 


Constant Sylvester, bequeathed 
to Sir Henry Pickering Warson 
Prettyjohn via inheritance till 
1870. 


Drax family, absentee early 
18th. 


Culpepper family. 


Terrill family, inherited by 
Best family early 19th. 


Hooper family, inherited by 
Holders c. 1750, who later sold 
it to Grazette family. 


Forster family to 1760, in- 
herited by Henry Evans Holder. 


Lear family, 1777 passed to 
Butcher family by marriage 
settlement. 


Dottin family. 


Owned by Graeme family to 
1770. Later sold to Jacob Bel- 
grave (free mulatto), 


Wood family, sold 1774 to 
William Senhouse who married 
a Wood. 


ieee 


Plantation 


30, Hannays 


31. 


32) 


33 


34. 


36. 


cy 


38. 


39. 


Henley 


Holder’s 


Hothersal 


Husbands 


. Joe’s River 


Kendal 


Lears 


Lemon Arbour 


Locust Hall 


Size (acres) 


200+ 


200+ 


200+ 


400+ 


300+ 


200+ 


300+ 


300+ 


200 


400 
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Owners 


Price family, bequeathed to 
G. Hannay who willed property 
to his. brother-in-law Roland 
Blackman. 


Bromley family, absentee 1750, 
purchased by S.P.G. 1776, sold 
next year to Gedney Clarke, Jr., 
but reverted to S.P.G. follow- 
ing embezzlement charges 
against Clarke. Sold 1778 to 
Poyer family. 


Holder family. In early 19th, 
James Holder, member of 
family then owning plantation 
went to live in England. 


Hothersal and Pinder families. 


Maycock family, sold 1760 to 
Samuel Husbands. 


Holder family. 


Sold by James Kendall to 
Samuel Osborne 1710.  In- 
herited by Joshua Steele 1796. 


Lear family, sold to Samuel 
Osborne 1724. Passed to Ford 
family through marriage ¢. 
1770. 


Bell family throughout 18th 
century. They went bankrupt 
early 19th, estate in Chancery. 


Pye family, bequeathed 1720 to 
Gelasius MacMahon and hers, 
1780 passed to Thornhill 
family. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48, 


Lower Estate 


Lowthers 


Mt. Standfast 


Mount Wilton 


. Mount Clapham 


Newcastle 


Nicholas Abbey 


Salters 


Spring 


450 


300+ 


200+ 


600 


200+ 


200+ 


300+ 


200+ 


300 
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Davers family, sold to Frere 
family 1730 who added Moon- 
shine Hall (total 620 acres). 
Family absentee early 19th cen- 
tury. Maintained possession till 
1920. 


Frere family, settled on Robert 
Lowther after his marriage with 
Joan Frere c. 1712. Absentee 
after 1720. Family sold plan- 
tation 1911. 


Inherited by Alleyne via 
Alleyne and Standfast marriage. 
Sold 1750 to Welch family. 
Rebought by John Forster 
Alleyne 1801. 


Sharp family sold c. 1720 to 
A. Walker, remained in family. 


Willed by Francis Bond to his 
nephew Richard Estwick 1728, 
who sold estate to Nathan 
Lucas 1760. 


Haynes family c. 1650 to 
present day. 


Sold by George Nicholas to 
Dottin family 1720. They sold 
it to E. Cumberbatch, 1801, 


still owned by Cumberbatch 
family. 


Salter family, last direct mem- 
ber of family died c. 1805. 


Holder family. 


ee 


Sold by Peers family to Conrad 


49. 00 

ee ee _— Adams 1724. Inherited by 
John Pollard Mayers. 

50. Three Houses 300 Brathwaite family. 


Alleyne family, inherited by 
Fitzherberts who became absen- 
tee early 19th but retained 
possession till 1968. 


51. Turner Hall 300+ 


52. Vineyard 200+ Franklyn family. 


53. Walkers 300+ Possession passed to Walker 
family c. 1680 via marriage 
settlement by Willoughby’s. 
They sold estate to Apple- 
whaite in late 18th. 


54. Waterford 340 Forestall family to 1780. 
Inherited by niece Rachel 
Warner who sold estate to 
James Dottin Maycock in 1819. 


The preceding information needs clarification on a few points, but basically provides 
accurate information regarding ownership of the larger plantations of Barbados during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In many cases, the information provided encom- 
passes the 350 year span of settlement. If we concern ourselves with the 125 year period 
1700-1825, it is at once evident that absenteeism was not a major phenomenon in Barbados 
during the eighteenth century. Of the fifty-four estates examined only three, Blowers 
Colleton and Drax Hall, were absentee owned for the entire time span. Seven other estates 
were a a ee Six hy a became so when their owners decided to take 
up residence in England. The seventh, Bentley Pl . 
~ nl: <A poke a y Plantation, reverted to local ownership when 

Thirty-one estates remained under resident family c i 
inheritance. The remaining thirteen estates were sig her apo ani chien the adic 
sold on occasion, they remained in resident ownership. Since land was at . hes fet in 
Barbados and buyers were readily found, those landowning families who emi Ane tended 
to sell their property in preference to retaining it and so the land remained al cal hands 
The result was the curtailment both of the degree and effect of sbeentesism in Barbados. 
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There is general agreement among historians of the West Indies that absenteeism had a 


negative effect on the development of island society. It is argued that plantation =a a 
ment in the hands of paid employees was less efficient, more cruel and impersonal. n- 
creased absenteeism meant a growing disparity between blacks and whites, drained income 
from the colonies and resulted in the loss of the better educated and talented section of the 


population.*’ . | ra 
However, Douglas Hall of the University of the West Indies points out that one must 


careful in making generalizations about the effects of absenteeism since there is no proven 
disparity between those who left the islands and those who remained, in terms of their capa- 
bilities in matters of government and social leadership. Professor Hall also makes the valid 
point that “with or without absentee-ownership, wealth would have been drained from the 
colonies to Britain,’’?* oe 

Although it is agreed that one should be chary about making subjective generalizations 
with respect to the tone given to any society through the presence of a particular class, in 
the case of Barbados it is justifiable to do so within the context of absenteeism. 

The presence in Barbados of a permanent white elite contributed a great deal to the 
formation and shaping of the character of the island which so distinguishes it from its neigh- 
bors in the Caribbean. They gave, and still give, the island a conservative air which, despite 
negative aspects, contributed to the stability of society and institutions on the island. Cer- 
tainly, their greatest contribution to the island lay in the economic sphere, doing what they 
could best do which was the cultivation of sugar cane. Generations of these families concen- 
trated on the production of this crop which, given climatic and soil factors, is the most pro- 
fitable one for the island and cultivation of which has preserved the fertility and top soil of 
the country. In 1785, a well known planter of Antigua, Colonel Martin referred to the plan- 
ters of Barbados as “perhaps the most skillful of all others’’?9 and his judgement still stands 
good. 

The elite of Barbados consciously pretended to recreate patterns of English country life 
in the island and from these attempts one can trace the myth still prevalent of the Barbadian 
being more British than the British. This generalization is so widespread it requires no veri- 
fication, but if we look at one scholar’s work in particular we shall see the myth reasserted, 
though the author later contradicts his statement, without ever bringing the truths con- 
tained in both statements to a single conclusion. Referring to the cultural pattern of Barba- 
dos, Starkey states that it is ‘essentially English and the outward material evidences to the 
contrary are largely a veneer overlaying the cultural core ... The popular nickname for the 
island, ‘Little England’ is, from this angle, quite justified.”?° However, just a few pages on, 
Starkey is saying that “in Barbados, we find English culture entering into an exotic physical 
environment, changing that environment and at the same time being changed by it.”? 

This is the crux of the matter that, for environmental and demographic reasons, English 
culture in Barbados underwent basic changes, which we have previously defined as the 
creolization process. 

Of the two variables affecting English culture on the island the environmental factor is 
the least important. In architecture, one can detect a Barbadian ‘vernacular,’ with a pro- 
nounced use of jalousied galleries and traditional ‘Great Houses’ using local coral stone. 
These are innovations in response to climatic factors. Eating habits were to some degree 
also affected through the availability of tropical foods. By far the oreatest changes however 
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were effected by the racial factor. 


Large scale Amportations of Africans during the seventeenth century meant that island 
whites were visibly confronted with a variety of West African cultural traits in their daily 
routine. Even though legislation was enacted to suppress drumming and the practice of 
Obeah, as well as other African customs,22_ it was not effective. One may enact legislation 
against cultural traits, but to attempt to enforce that legislation is not an easy matter. So it 
was the young Creole whites that were from the time of birth exposed to African cultural 
norms, mores and values, many of which they unconsciously adopted and blended with 
their own life style. In 1732, Barbadian women were cautioned to put a value on them- 
selves—‘‘you are accused of several great foibles, such as valuing yourselves too much on 
your Negroes, lisping their language; as slaves, using them too familiarly.’’?3 This process 
of acculturation was a slow one but, by 1750, some one hundred and twenty-three years 
after colonization, the fourth and fifth generation Barbadians had changed sufficiently to 
enable observers to comment on this. Thus George Washington noted that “the Ladys 
generally are very agreeable but by ill custom . . . affect the Negro style.” ?4 

The impact from Africa lessened considerably from the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury since there was a rapid rise in the percentage of Creole born among the black popula- 
tion. With increasingly fewer importations of slaves, the result was that cultural reinforce- 
ments from Africa were weakened. This point will be elaborated on elsewhere, but the 
author’s suggestion is that the decreasing proportion of African born elements in the Barba- 
dian population weakened the ability of the black population to retain characteristic 
African traits and accounts for the relative paucity of readily identifiable African customs 
on the island as opposed to the situation in Jamaica, Haiti, Martinique or St. Lucia. 

A convenient example of this is language. Each island developed a distinctive accent and 
Creole variant. On Barbados, the Creole derivative of English is popularly known as Bajan, 
and has its roots in the seventeenth century. Pinckard regarded this as one of the “most 

prominent characteristics” of the island and wrote to a friend saying, ‘‘to convey to you, by 
the pen, any idea of their manner of speaking is utterly impossible: to be comprehended, it 
must be heard . . . nor is this wearisome pronunciation confined to the people of colour; it 
occurs like wise among the whites, particularily those who have not visited Europe, nor 
resided for some time away from the island.” 2s Yet, the other Creole languages of the 
Caribbean are far more developed than the Creole of Barbados. French Creole as spoken in 
Haiti or Martinique is recognized as a separate language. Jamaican patois, though not as far 
advanced in linguistic terms, is quite complex and has received the attention of linguists 
such as Camp and Lepage. In both of these Creoles, the percentage of African survivals is 
higher than it is on Barbados, and the author submits that this is so because the Creole, 
which was developed by the slaves in seventeenth century Barbados and used by the slave 
owners as well to enable them to communicate with their work force, was Anglicised more 
rapidly than in the islands cited above, since increasing numbers of the speakers of Creole 
English were island born and there was less opportunity for African word borrowings to be 
incorporated into the pre-existing structure. 

Other variables need to be considered as well, among them the high proportion of whites 
to blacks (as opposed to the rest of the British Caribbean), higher literacy rates and the 
existing bias against anything identifiably African, a bias created and reinforced by the 
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Life Style of the Elite 


It has been indicated previously that, like elites elsewh i i i 
Peer ere, the Barbadian elite practiced 
group endogamy to maintain their favored status. A fairly complete list of iis family 
names 1s appended, but for further clarification it might be useful to list here the top group 
or the upper upper class. Composed basically of planter families, there are included some 


mercantile families of Bridgetown. However. most of the merchants came from the middle 
or lower upper class.?° 


Principal Families 


Adams, Alleyne, Applewhaite, Beckles, Bedford, Best, Bishop, Brathwaite, Carrington, Cumber- 
batch, Dottin, Fairchild, Ford, Frere, Gibbes, Gibbons, Gittens, Haynes, Hinds, Holder, Hathersall, 
Husbands, Jordan, Lyte, Maycock, Mayers, Maynard, Peers, Pinder, Power, Rous, Salmon, Salter, 
Skeete, Terrill, Thornhill, Walker, Walrond, Waterman, Weeks, Worrell, Yeamans. 


Among these forty-two families was concentrated a considerable amount of wealth 
and power. They owned the largest plantations, sat on the Council, were elected to the 
House of Assembly and the parish vestries, served as Justices of the Peace, became senior 
militia officers and occupied high ranking posts in the civil establishments. These privileges 
were passed on to succeeding generations. | 

Thus in the eighteenth century six members of the Adams family were returned to the 
House of Assembly at various periods by the Christ Church electorate. The Alleyne family 
had an even more impressive record as ten members of that family were returned through- 
out the century. If we look at that branch of the family resident in St. James, we see that 
Abel Alleyne occupied a seat in the Assembly from 1684-1701. His son, Abel, occupied 
office from 1712-1723. Two years later a relative, Reynold, took over the family seat. 
Another Reynold was in the House from 1734-1745 and still another Alleyne, Thomas, 
occupied office from 1767 to 1783. Of all the Alleynes, the longest serving ee 

tanding, was the speaker of the House, Sir John, who represented the parish o 
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family to represent the parish of St. Joseph. 

In 1816, among the members of the House of Assembly, there were listed a Beckles, Best, 
Bishop, two Haynes, Hinds, Mayers and Pinder.28 

A list of Commanders in Chief and Presidents of the Council reveals the same predomi- 
nance of certain family names. This post was the highest attainable by any Creole in the 
absence of the Governor, and hence the most prized.?° 


1740: James Dottin 

1753: Ralph Weekes 

1766: Samuel Rous 

1779, 1783: John Dottin 

1790; Henry Frere 

1793, 1800: William Bishop 

1803: John Ince 

1806, 1814, 1815, 1816: John Spooner 

1817: John Foster Alleyne 
1820: John Brathwaite Skeete 
1821: Samuel Hinds 

1834: John Alleyne Beckles 
1841: John Brathwaite 


A similar pattern presents itself when one looks at the officer element in the island mili- 
tia. At a Council of War held at Mason’s Hall, Bridgetown, May 17, 1780, the Barbadian 
officers present were as follows: Captain General, J. Dottin; Lt. Gen., H. Frere; Maj. Gen., 
A. Walcott; Brig. Gen., Thomas Ryercroft; Judge Advocate, Robert Burnett Jones; Colonels: 
R. Burrows, B. Gittens, R. Haynes, J. Keeling, J. Leacock, J. Poyer and T. Waterman; 
Lt. Colonels: G. Best, J. Best H. Crichlow, D. Campbell, W. Pinder, J. Polgreen, H. Thorn- 
hill, R. Weekes; Majors: T. Burton, J. Burke, A. Edwards, G. Errington, J. Leacock, 
R. Skeete, T. Warden, T. Waterman and H. Whitaker.?° 

In-marriage provided a means of preserving social status and property. After looking 
through the marriage registers of Barbados for the eighteenth century, one can only 
conclude that the degree of consanguinity among the upper class must have been in the 
region of one to four. The same names that dominated the island’s political, civil and 
military establishments inter-married with each other. A few random examples illustrate 


this. 31 


Wm Dottin = Mary Alleyne (1703) 

Gos. Dottin = Ann Gordan (1718) 

Thos. Dottin = Mary Rous (1719) 

Susannah Dottin = Sml. Husbands (1738) 
Sarah Dottin = Rev. Wm Haggatt (1742) 
Christian Dottin = John Gay Alleyne (1746) 
Martha Frere = Thos. Terrill (1701) 

Eliz. Frere = Rich. Adams (1713) 
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John Frere = Susanna Applewhaite (1750) 

Kathleen Foster = Reynold Alleyne (1744) 

Eliz. Foster = Henry Evans Holder (1748) 

Reginald Foster = Anne Maria Holder (1749) 

Mary Gibbes = Philip Yeamans (1737) 

Wm. Gibbes = Isabella Christian Holder (1747) 

Ann Holder = Ed. Jordan (1701) 

Eliz. Holder = Timothy Alleyne (?) 

Eliz. Holder = Thomas Applewhaite (c. 1720) 

John Holder = Ruth Alleyne (c. 1750) 

Hen. Evans Holder = Eliz. Hothersall (1779) 

Ann Isabella Hothersall = William Pinder (1766) 

John Lyte = Elizabeth Peers (1729) 

Conrade Adams Howell = (1) Jane Carleton Best (1792) 
= (2) Eliz. Thornhill Rock (1807) 

Elizabeth Hothersall = (1) Francis Skeete (c. 1785) 
= (2) William Bishop (1794) 

Gibbes Walker Jordan = Amy North Pinder (178?) 

John Hothersall Pinder = Ann Brathwaite Gibbons (c. 1790) 

Anna Thornhill Walroud = Thomas Rous Nichols (1787) 


But what of the intimate lives of these peoples? Existing letters and diaries show that 
they were subject to the same heartbreaks, sorrows and joys as any people elsewhere. Per- 
haps more vulnerable to sorrow for, though death stalked openly in the eighteenth century 
in the West Indies it was ever present through disease, hurricane and war. Barbados was 
more fortunate than the other islands in that she possessed an equable climate and was less 
prone to disease but she too had her share and a walk through any country graveyard on the 
island shows the evidence of early death marked on crumbling tombstones. 

Sorrow began at an early age, when the sons and with less frequency, the daughters of the 
elite were sent to England or the Northern colonies to further their education, there being 
no institutions of advanced education on the island. In many cases, they were sent away in 
their early teens to public school and from there to University, entailing at times an absence 
of from four to ten years off the island. Enforced separation from their families, a different 
environment, climate and people must have caused considerable strain and one can readily 
empathize with young John Pollard writing from Oxford to his brother Walter who was at 
Cambridge. Their father, who had been in England on holiday, had just returned to Barba- 
dos. John, in a deep depression, wrote to his brother, describing his feelings, ‘torn from the 
arms of a fond and indulgent Parent . . . it seems dark and gloomy, situated as Il am amidst 
strangers and aliens,” 32 Walter too experienced to the full the agony of separation, for later 
in life, he comments to a friend of his on his reaction to the sea after a day spent on the 
Downs, and there is a great deal of sadness and bitterness mixed in his remark that “the Sea 
is a magnificent scene, but | have seen it and traversed it too much and have too often com- 
passed its agitated waves to the Tempests which have tossed me from friends to aliens, from 


climate to climate.’”’ 33 
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After exposure to life in the metropole, many young Creoles found it difficult to 
re-adjust once more to life in the tropics. The idealized paradise of childhood memories 
proved to be an illusion for many. The case of Walter Pollard amply illustrates this. In 1779 


Walter, about to set sail for Barbados, sent a note to an English friend of his, referring to 
his departure as “the sooner the better” since he was anxious to “remain long in the quiet 
enjoyment of his father and family.”34 

Six years later Walter had returned to England and wrote to his father explaining his 
reasons for quitting the island — “Why so strenous to return and yet so resolute to 
depart? . . . I too had flattered myself with the same hopes as my Father. I had fondly 
expected, at last, a tranquil prospect of establishment in my native island, but I was blind to 
the storms that were collecting. A war (and what a war!) had long been harassing the W. 
Indies, Our little Island had long been exhausted — it had been visited by repeated fires and 
parched by successive droughts; all things looked languid and sickly; many a worthy family 
was decayed; the professions were starving and except a few leading men, all others 
lamented their narrow circumstances which confined them to so unfortunate a corner of the 
world. All this | found on my arrival but in a few months and lo! the fatal hurricane! It 
lays our properties in the dust, the hard earnings of the past, the hopes of the rising genera- 
tions . . . | thought that your mind was awakened to the necessity of my transferring my 
hopes and industry to some more favoured climate.’ 

Young Pollard decided in 1788 to make another try at living in Barbados but ill health 
and his inability to reaccept the slave system forced his final departure. Writing to Lord 
Hardwicke, Pollard observed that “a well constituted mind ought not to remain happy in 
the West Indies . . . On the West Indian plan, I own, I feel such a repugnance as arises from 
loss of health and an invincible aversion to the system an aversion which I never con- 
quered.” 36 In a subsequent letter, he is even more explicit in stressing his repugnance to 
the system ‘where from the sight of surrounding objects the soul recoils with horror and 
flies and then inevitably falls, the species debased, This is no theory . . . but the fact is 
obvious in life, in moral and in manners,""3” 


Here is a remarkable observation by a Creole which vividly illustrates the Impact and 
effects of an education in England. Pollard’s enforced absence gave him a different perspec- 
tive with which to view his society and prevented him from coming to grips with it again. 
His case is rare but by no means unique, as other returning Barbadians reacted the same 
way. The factor which differentiated people like Pollard and Nicholls who wrote for the 
Humanitarian Movement from their fellow men was that they were returning to Barbados 
to establish themselves and work in their chosen professions, Their freedom of choice was 
greater than an Alleyne, Gibbes or Holder who returned to landed property and soon had 
their moral scruples over slavery blunted by the economics of Sugar production. For those 
who returned and remained the slave system embraced and devoured them, The major 
task confronting them was perpetuation of the family fortunes. Since few elite families 
were in commerce, this meant the cultivation of cane. This in itself Operated to limit the 
numbers of the elite group on the island, since all available land space had been utilized 
since 1670 and it was not economical to subdivide already small plantations. The eco- 
nomic aspects of planter life will not be dealt with here, as this merits a separate study. 
Suffice it to say that the planter did not lounge in a hammock in his Great House with 
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dusky menials flitting about at his beck and call. Existing eighteenth century prints depict- 
ing such scenes are the products of very vivid Humanitarian imaginations. The Barbados 
planter was a hard-working individual who fought a succession of battles against drought, 
insects, weeds, hurricanes and depression. Whatever his faults, and certainly there were 
many, including a tendency to stultifying conservation and class and race arrogance, the 
planter knew and loved his land and reinvested much of its profits in agriculture, 36 

Each estate had its own Great House or Mansion. On present day Barbados, most of 
those standing date from after the 1780 hurricane or are very much altered from their 
original seventeenth or eighteenth century condition, However there are enough still 
standing to give one a good idea of their appearance two hundred years ago. Built of 
locally hewn coral stone, the vast majority are two storied and invariably include a drive- 
way (carriageway) flanked by trees, those planted with Royal palms standing like hundred 
foot Corinthian pillars. Pinckard was impressed with such an entrance at an estate he 
visited and mentions it in his Notes, 39 

Acworth, in a very superficial look at Barbadian architecture, mentions some of the 
better known examples, among them Nicholas Abbey, Drax Hall, Brighton and Warrens.4° 
All of these date from the mid-seventeenth century, but were added to or altered during 
the following century. Also of note on the island are houses such as Alleyndale Great House, 
Harmony Hall, Bentley Mansion, Maxwell Great House, Bank Hall Great House and Villa 
Nova. 

These plantation residences tend to be squat in appearance and not much use is made 
of wings, which only appeared in later buildings such as Farley Hill. Compactness was 
essential to ensure maximum protection from hurricanes. Externally, the outstanding 
features are the windows, most of them double hung sashes with jalousied shutters and 
the open balconies or galleries which usually run along the main entrance and at times on 
one side of the building. Some like Holborn (now destroyed) and Government House 
have nicely arched adjoining porticos. Inside, one is struck by the spaciousness of the 
rooms and this feeling is increased by the height of the ceilings. In the early nineteenth 
century, decorated plastered ceilings were the vogue, the best examples of which are to be 
found at Sam Lords Castle. 

Not much survives of the original seventeenth and eighteenth century furniture. Time, 
woodants, hurricanes and fires have all taken their toll. Eighteenth century wills do not 
provide individual lists of furniture and the few surviving inventories of the period fail 
to itemize as well. Thus the inventory of James Hackett’s estate taken in 1788 lists the 
value of his two plantations, Thorp’s and Oxnards (combined acreage 366) ‘“‘and other 
Buildings and Utensils thereto,” at £10,980. The inventory consists mainly of slaves, 
crops already planted, and plantation goods. Hackett’s estate was valued at £22,117.3.9 3/4 
and of this total, only two items classified as furniture are listed: three looking glasses 
valued at £7.10 and a desk worth £1.42 . . . 

A better indication, but still incomplete, is given in a list of items which the Committee 
for the reception of the new governor (William Spry) voted to buy in 1767. 42 


New Bedstead, Bed & c compleat, Two Chints Patterns for Curtains and Furniture to 
the two Bedsteads at Pilgrim: One New Bed, two Bolsters, six Pillows, three pair of 
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sheets, Six Pillow Cases and three Cotton Counterpanes; One Dozen Chamber Chairs, 
One Chamber Table, One Chamber Glass and one Washhand Stand, Compleat. One 


Dozen Parlour Chairs, Six Decanters, Six Tumblers. Three Dozen of Wine Glasses and 
One Dozen of Cyder Glass. 


The Committee very kindly agreed to stock His Excellency’s cellar and the following 
t gives a good idea of Barbadian tastes of the period. 


Two Pipes of the best Madeira Wine 
One hhg. of Porter 

One hhg. of best spirit (Rum) 

One hhg. of Beer 

One hhg. of Cyder 

Twelve dozen of the best Claret 

4 1/2 Chests of Florence or Frontignac 
Fourteen Doz. of Beer 

Two Dozen of Cyder 

Six Dozen of Rhenish 

Three Dozen of Span. 

Twenty Gallons of Arrack. 


In respect of furniture, it is safe to say that furnishings were comparable to those of the 
English upper class in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Much was imported 
from Britain and the northern colonies. Thus the Brigantine Venus in 1785 landed ‘“‘an 
elegant and fashionable assortment of furniture viz. desks and bookcases, Desks and Ward- 
robes with drawers below, chest upon chests of drawers, Dining tables for 12, 16, 18 and 
24, square tables, mahogany chairs in sets, Windsor chairs, card tables with green cloth,’’*4 
However the presence on the island during the early period of hardwoods such as cedar, 
ebony and mastic and, later on, mahogany gave rise to a local cottage industry which put. 
out (and still does) some fine work. The November 24, 1787 issue of the Barbados Mercury 
lists two Bridgetown firms which sold furniture, Thompson & Rowlandson and John & 
Abraham Harris. . 

The small size of the island imposed limitations on the social pleasures and diversions 
available, but for the upper class life was in general pleasant. Bowen, in his Complete 
Geography, remarks that Barbados “being hot and moreover, not fit for Hunting or Hawk- 
ing, the Planters and other Gentry here are oblig’d, for most part, to sedentary Diversions 
at Home; as Cards, Dice, Tables, Quoits, Bowling, Balls and Concerts. There are some good 
Fellows here, who, ‘tis said, will drink five or six Bottles of Madera Wine, to their share, 
every Day, for which they find sweating the best Reliet.”"* Life was not completely 
sedentary, as Bowen seems to intimate, for there was riding, swimming, fishing and limited 
shooting of migratory birds from July to December. "On occasion, ‘marooning’ expeditions 
might be arranged for a visitor, to show him the sights of the island*°There were limestone 
caves for the daring to explore and little ‘bay-houses’ on the coast to relax at after exertions 
in town or on the plantation. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, bathing became fashionable, as opposed to 
the rude, boyish sport of swimming, and Hastings Worthing and Fontabelle were favorite 
rendezvous. In 1787, the Barbados Spa was set up and invalids were invited to drink the 
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Convenient rooms with healing baths are here 
To those salubrious, who may want repair: 
Some for the poor, some for the richer sort 
And even slaves may here for health resort. 48 


A Jockey Club was in existence in the 1780’s, though its founding date is unknown. 
It supervised races held on grounds of various plantations since a regular race course was not 
— ~ the oe half of the nineteenth century. The races were amateur events, 
but invo ms 7 etting. The Sporting Intelligence section of the Barbados Mercury 
for November 13, “age advises “any gentlement desirous of subscribing to December 
Sweepstakes to apply to Jockey Club to be shown rules and regulations.” Barbadians 
were fond of gambling, and near Lent, 1784, a disapproving individual was moved to write 
to the editor admonishing his fellow citizens to give up their diversions of balls, concerts, 
gaming, cockfighting and become more pious and support religion ‘‘that proved the comfort 
and was the practise of our better ancestors.” 49 

His pleas fell on deaf ears, for the papers of the period are full of advertisements for 
dances, cock fights and horse racing. One enterprising soul offered land and house for sale 
in Roebuck St., Bridgetown, which he claimed was ideally suited for conversion to ‘‘two 
Skittle Allies, a Cock Pit with additional room for a billiard table.’*°Cockfighting it would 
appear was extremely popular. A notable bout was advertised in 1783 as a contest between 
the Windward and Leeward Parishes. A match of 31 cocks was to be fought at John 
Simpson’s house, ‘for a genteel bett.”’ 51 

The ladies were not neglected in this social whirl. Every month they had the option of 
attending an assembly, though from the notices it would appear that there was only one set 
of Assembly Rooms on the island, and these located in Bridgetown. It is possible that 
there was another set in Speightstown to serve the northern parishes. There were also a 
succession of routs and balls to attend. One of the characteristics attributed to the present 
day West: Indian is his love of the dance and this generalization is easily applicable to the 


eighteenth century white Creole of Barbados. Moreton, in discussing Jamaica, notes that 
death bed, I believe the sound of the gumbay or 


‘though a Creole was languishing on his | : : 
violin would induce him to get up and dance till he killed himself. $2 The sentiment 
expressed here is equally applicable for Barbados. It 1s significant that advertisements for 
any type of social gathering, including even lectures, invariably indicate that the evening 
would end with dancing, not, one should note, with stylized forms such as the cotillion 
Or minuet, but country dances which were freer rom less igen seat ne 
| ese dances. II, as In ; 
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present, then this is undeniable evidence of acculturation an ition. 53 
One of the most frequent observations made about the Barbadian is his willingness to 
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seen some of them near undo themselves by exceeding the Bounds of Hospitality and 
indulging that other Favourite-Folly, of over-costly Apparel.”’ 54 

George Washington notes that “Hospitality and Genteel behaviour is shown to every 
gentleman stranger by the gentleman Inhabitants.” 55 His observation is echoed by several 
other writers of the period. Pinckard records an interesting conversation with two young 
slave girls near the Garrison, which reveals that friendliness permeated all sectors of society: 


“Are the people here kind to Strangers?" 


“Oh yes! It is always our custom .. . every body should be more kind to strangers 
than their own people.” 


“Why so? — should we not be kind to everybody?” 


“Yes! We should be kind to every body, but we should be more kind to strangers because 
they come far from their own home and their friends, and because we may sometime 
travel ourselves and want kindness from other,’’56 


A favorite feature of the social life of the upper class was dining — this was certainly the 
most common form of entertainment. Washington’s diary indicates that on the first day of 
his arrival on the island, November 4, 1751, he was invited out to dinner. At the weekly 
meeting of the Beefstake and Tripe Club, he and his brother received invitations from all 
present, “‘but above all the invitation of Mr. Maynard was the most kind and friendly he 
desir’d and even insisted as well as his Lady on our coming to spend some Weeks with him 
and promis’d nothing should be Wanting to render our stay agreeable,’’57 

Sir Francis Ford’s diary furnishes us with a good indication of the busy social life of the 
planter class. His entries in the calendar for March, 1790 read as follows: 1st Dine at Mr. 
Griffiths, 2nd Pinders, Beckles to dine here. 8th Dined with Col. Best. 10th Capt. Vincent 
called. 11th Dined at Trotman’s. 12th Dined at the Presidents. 17 Went to Bentleys. 
22nd Best & Co. dine at Codrington (Ford’s estate) 25 to Dine with Doctor Wharton. 

It was in diet that the elite showed themselves to be fully creolized. Nathaniel Weekes, 
in a lengthy poem penned in 1754 which praises the virtues of Barbados, shows himself 
to be the perfect Creole in his culinary tastes and extols the virtues of local foods (with 
good reason one might add). 

In addition to the main courses of Pepperpot, cou-cou, yams and potatoes,®* poultry and 
meat, fish constituted a major part of island diet. Weekes mentions snapper, mullet, chub, 
and dolphin (dorado). 5? Half a century later, Dickson also points out the importance of the 
fishing industry, “‘in consequence of the ready market, fish, in great quantity and variety, 
is caught off Barbados. The shoals of flying-fish . .. afford many an excellent meal to the 
people of that island . . . I have seen them, in the crop season, sold at 10 a penny; a suffi- 
cient dinner for three men. But more commonly they are at 5 or 6 for a penny.’’60 

Weekes also refers to the conch, and the turtle, whose “merit is beyond compare’”’ but 
reserves his total praise for sea-eggs which when “fresh is Luxury itself!’’61 For dessert, he 
recommends the guava, whose jelly is better than what “the Raspberry or the Currant 
yields — 
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And when in Syrup stew'd, to mix with Cream, 
What Gallic Cook, with all that Earth or Air, 

or Sea affords, can make an Evening Fare 

More wholesome, rich or pleasant for his Guests. "©? 


. Feasting was invariably accompanied and followed by copious drinking. In addition to 
imported wines, rum was consumed, either with water or in the form of punch. A wit, 
contributing to the Mercury in 1783, says of rum:°? 


We owe great dram! the trembling hand to thee; 
The brain enchanted and the fault’ring tongue! 


Among the popular drinks prepared from rum were falernum (a liqueur), Ahrub (un- 
watered rum punch to last 7 years) and Usquebah, the recipe for which is as follows: take 
1/2 lb. raisin, pulped, two ounces of figs, sliced, 1 1/2 oz. liquorice-root, sliced, 1/4 oz. 
nutmeg, one bitt-weight of cloves bruised; one bitt. wt. of mace, bruised and half-crown 
weight of saffron bruised; tie up in rag and hang in one gallon of good old spirit or brandy 
for 8 days, in a vessle close stopped — then filter through cotton, first dissolving 1 1/2 lbs. 
of good clayed sugar therein, & 

The teetotaller was not forgotten in the midst of this splendid array of drinks and could 
console himself with Orange-Ratifia, the Duke of York’s Milk Punch and Sorrel. 

Not only did the planters make full use of local food-stuffs but, when on protracted 
absences in England, they made every attempt to obtain their favorite local foods, making 
arrangements with their managers or friends to send them regular shipments. A dejected 
John Foster Alleyne wrote to his manager, Benjamin Story, “the Yams and Eddoes you 
sent turned out to be perfectly rotten. We did not get one fit to eat,” then very petulantly 
noted that “Mr. Cobham’s Yams, Peas, Potatoes etc. came over in the highest order 
possible.” 6s Barbadians in England were not averse to sharing presents from home with 
their English friends, and young Pollard sent his close friend, Philip Yorke, a Christmas 
present of a hamper of West Indian “‘spiritous liquors.”"°° 

We have looked at the upper level of white society in Barbados and have seen a powerful 
group, well rooted, conscious of its inherited status and anxious to keep its position. 
Mobility was limited but not static and, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
is some evidence of a move upward by members of the middle class. Yet endogamy con- 
tributed greatly to the preservation of the group. A friendly, open people, yet deeply 
conservative and averse to change, the white elite of the eighteenth century set the tone for 
Barbados of future years. Few of them were really rich, but all were marked by a self 
contentedness that bordered on smugness and conceit. A visitor to the island summed them 
up asa “vain, shewey, but good natured set of people.” 67 The description of ‘good-natured’ 
requires some qualifications. At lower levels of society, or when dealing with “‘inferior”’ 
peoples such as poor whites, mulattoes and blacks, the ruling class adopted a paternalistic 
attitude, one of noblesse oblige, until their interests were threatened or established patterns 
of behavior questioned. Then they reacted violently and revealed another side of their 
character. They offered patronage in return for obedience. One of their negative traits, 
which still permeates the island, is adherence to strict class stratification, often on the 
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basis of a not too thinly disguised racism, This has been one of Barbados’ major battles 
of the twentieth century, the struggle against class and racism the origins of which are 
clearly evident in the patterns of society established in the eighteenth century. 

Despite all the negative features of this group, their intransigence, ethnocentricism and 
reactionary posture, when one examines the record of a family such as the Alleynes, one 
is forced to admit that their contribution to the island was a great one. Perhaps the reason 
for the survival of the Planter Class in Barbados as opposed to their collapse in the other 
British Caribbean islands lies in General Haynes statement of loyalty: “tis to me the first 
country in the world.” It was this ideal that was pitted against the vicissitudes of nature 
and brought the Barbadians back from the verge of collapse time and time again. 


The Middle Class 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, Barbados had a small but important middle 
class, members of which constituted some 25% of the island’s white population. If we 
examine the composition of this group, it becomes possible to differentiate between upper 
and lower levels. The most appropriate criterion for establishing rank is property held, either 
real estate or chattel (slaves). Unfortunately, most of the parish returns have not survived 
but, by using a combination of the few existing parish returns and inventories, in addition to 
wills, one can extract a fairly accurate picture of the middle class. 

At the upper levels would be found small estate owners, who held land of less than a 
hundred acres, managers of plantations, professionals, small merchants, members of the 
civil establishment, both local and expatriate. The lower levels would be comprised largely 
of the ‘ten acre’ men, owners of small holdings which exceeded ten acres, thus enabling 
them to vote, and the petite bourgeoisie, proprietors of small business places in Bridgetown 
and Speightstown, tavern keepers, master craftsmen with their own business, overseers, 
clerks. Also forming part of the middle class, but in a unique position because they did 
not enjoy full civil liberties until 1831, were the Sephardic Jews, the ancestors of whom 
had arrived on the island around the mid-seventeenth century. 

The parish returns for St. George (1739) and St. Peter (1780) show the following 
Statistics: 68 


St. George St. Peter 
Householders Slaves Held Householders Slaves Held 
22 100+ 10 100+ 
68 10-100 93 10-100 
124 1-10 147 1-10 
44 none 78 none 
258 5145 328 5686 
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As one would expect the names of those slave owners who possessed more than a 
hundred slaves are all established elite names. It is in the median range of slaveholders that 
the middle class is concentrated. Most of the householders classified as middle class would 
have held on average between ten to fifty slaves. 

Of those planters at the top end of the scale, relatively few cultivated sugar cane. Most 
were engaged in the production of cotton and were concentrated in the drier parishes of 
St. Lucy, Christ Church and St. Philip. Among the eighteenth century cotton planters, 
some of whose descendants the following century moved into the upper class, are families 
such as Griffith, Greaves, Rock, Armstrong, Agard, Perkins, Boyce, Springer, Johnson, 
Roach, Connell, Smith, Yearwood, Archer, Chandler, Greenidge, French, Cozier, Thorne, 
Skinner.°? 

An inventory taken of the estate of one such planter, Anthony Archer of St. Lucy, 
shows that, in addition to planting cotton, he also worked in copper. Archer owned forty- 
five and three quarter acres of land valued at £47.10S. an acre; ten acres of indifferent 
land at £6 an acre; three acres of land with buildings; twenty-nine Negroes among whom 
were listed two coppersmiths, Tim and Geoffrey, each valued at £120; half an acre with 
an house in Speightstown; various coppersmith tools, bellows, scales, melting pots, copper 
and pewter, twenty-five bales of cotton, a chesnut horse, five young bulls, a cow and a 
calf. All told, his estate was valued at £5720-3-1%, 7° 

At the other end of the scale was an individual like Joseph Devonish of Christ Church 
who had an estate valued at £481-5, and whose possessions were thus itemized: eight 
Negroes, one young bull, one bedstead with curtains, five low bedsteads, ten beds with 
bolsters and pillows, four mahogany square tables, one tea table, one night chair, one 
dozen rushed chairs, one dressing table, one sideboard slab, two cooking glasses, one cham- 
ber table, two dozen china handled knives and forks, one hundred ounces of old silver, one 
large cedar chest. Three old green chairs, a parcel of China and glass, one chaise, one 
mahogany desk and one Sofer. 7! 

An important segment of the middle class were the ‘ten acre’ men. Dickson provides a 
useful definition of the term, “so called from the early practice of granting ten acres of 
land to those white indented servants who had fulfilled the period of their servitude; or 
rather had survived its hardships. By various subdivisions and junctions, these lots now 
contain from one or two acres up to twenty or thirty, and the proprietors of “Peaces”’ 
containing eight or ten acres or more, with slaves in proportion, form a middle class between 
the Sugar Planters and the Poor Whites. They are, on the whole, a respectable yeomanry, 
in point of property, and even in point of information (especially about law business) 
allowing for their strange notions about Slavery.”72 

The following table taken from Handler illustrates land-owning patterns among white 
small holders and is based on a random sample of fifty-two non-plantation owning 
whites.’ 
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Number of Acres Owned No. of Whites Percentage 


less than 1] 10 19.2 

1-2 2 3.8 
3-4 6 1.5 
5-6 + 7.7 
7-8 3 5.8 
9-10 3 5.8 
11-20 14 26.9 
21-30 7 13.5 
31-40 2 3.8 
41-50 0 0.0 
51-60 l l. 


The largest group of small landowners is concentrated among the ten to thirty acre 
range, the group which Dickson describes as the yeomanry. Most of these smallholders 
concentrated on the production of cotton, ginger, livestock, ground provisions and vege- 
tables. In addition to local market demand, production was stimulated by the fact that 
Bridgetown was (and still is) a major port of call, both for military and commercial shipping. 
After an Atlantic crossing, many of these vessels had to be reprovisioned and this was done 
at Barbados. Pinckard once commented that “Carlisle Bay is become quite the busy Thames 
of the West Indies’’”* and his statement is certainly true, for on occasion there were as many 
as eighty ships of the line and over a hundred merchant men in the roadstead of Carlisle 
Bay. Sometimes Barbados was called upon to send supplies to British garrisons in other 
islands.?°Production therefore had to be maintained at a high level to satisfy demand and 
the ‘ten acre’ men made a major contribution in this sector, supplemented with the market- 
able excess from the plots of poor whites, slaves and free coloreds. A visitor to Barbados 
in 1789 was impressed with the ready availability of foodstuffs, ‘I find they have no regular 
market in Bridge Town, but are supplied daily with the greatest plenty of provisions . . . 
the pork is equal to any in the world, at four pence halfpenny the pound. They have also 
the greatest abundance of fine poultry, especially Guinea Fouls and turkey .. . But they 
have the vile practise of cramming every thing, as the notion is that nothing can fatten 
well in the natural way.’’7® The observation made with regard to the ready availability of 
foodstuffs is true, for hucksters circulated daily in Bridgetown and the outlying parishes. 
However, there was also a fixed Sunday market held at the Shambles in Bridgetown which 
was an institutionalised part of the marketing system on Barbados.?? 


Life Sryle 


Many middle-class houses survive from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
especially in commercial areas in Bridgetown and Speightstown. The smaller merchants 
tended to conduct their business and reside in the same building, so that their houses are 
two storied, with a projecting balcony running the length of the upper story. In James 


Street, there are still a few examples of fine iron railings to be seen, though the majority of 
the balconies are enclosed with wood. These balconies are ideal vantage points to view the 
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bustling activity of the streets below and a visiting German nobleman commented on this 
in 1810, saying, “in the evening the weather becomes more pleasant here, and then it 1S 
that the ladies enjoy the refreshing air on the balconies.” However, Baron Von Sack’s 
Prussian morality was shocked that “the two sexes of the free negroes should be allowed 
to carry on such loud and improper conversation in the streets, in a manner which certainly 
must shock the delicacy of the ladies when they are so situated as to be within hearing of 
them.’’78The Baron would probably have been more shocked if he realized that such scenes 
titillated the Creole young ladies far more than it affected their modesty. 

There was however little difference in the basic life-styles of the upper and middle classes. 
They did not mix socially, but shared a common value system that was reflected in their 
lifestyles. Because of economic differences, they were lesss educated and any travelling 
must have been confined to the neighboring islands. Their social life on the island how- 
ever was patterned after that of the gentry — dances and routs, cockfighting, gaming, the 
theatre, visits and dinners at each others homes, tavern hopping. It was only at traditionally 
male events such as cockfighting that the two classes were likely to mix, but certainly at 
official receptions, balls and fetes, only the elite were invited and they, in their private 
world, closed their doors to any member of the non-elite. Class divisions were also reflected 
in the three-ticred price structure of the theatre. 

It was in the political field however that class antagonism and differences were most 
apparent. From the early nineteenth century, there was an attempt by some of the middle 
class, especially the ‘ten acre’ men, to break the strangle-hold of the plantocracy on the 
Assembly. This understandly was viewed by the Establishment as a threat to their privileged 
position. The editor of the Barbados Mercury in 1808 wrote that “we see situations for 
which men of independence, respectability and talents, were once prompted by an admir- 
able ambition to aspire to, now bandied from one obscure individual to another, until at 
last, even the Representation of the People has fallen into such contempt that from Pedlars 
to Pedagogues — from Cobblers to Couriers from a ci-devant Shoemaker to a soidisant 
Printer — the legislative right passes with the Revolutionary rapidity of ca ira! ca ira!”’”9 

Governor Lord Seaforth, as one would expect of a British hereditary peer, did not look 
too amicably on an infusion of new blood in the Assembly and his despatches are sneeringly 
scornful when he describes these newcomers. Thomas Williams he regarded as “a sad... . 
stick” and Thomas Piggott he held in contempt as “a low illiterate.”"®°Seaforth actually 
expressed his fear that “if no opposition is made to such violent encroachments . . . The 
Government of the Colonies would be soon purely Democratic.’’®} 

Class differences solidified and two distinct parties appeared on the island by 1817. 
The planter aristocracy was ignominiously christened the ‘Pumpkins’ and the opposition 
or ‘liberal’ party, bore the name the ‘Salmagundis’. Both parties had rival newspapers to 
project their views; the Western Intelligencer was the organ of the planters and the oppo- 
sition were defended by the Globe.**Elections to the House of Assembly, held annually, 
were bitterly contested. This paraphrased declaration of the Salmagundi party shows the 
group consciousness which existed among the middle class — they “disclaimed being 
classed among the richest or the greatest, but they wished to be considered as the yeomanry 


of Barbados.’’83 . . . 
It was not until Emancipation that political tensions eased between the two groups, when 
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an alliance was deemed prudent against possible threats from the rapidly growing free 
colored element. But even in present day Barbados, there is a definable social gap between 
the landed, upper class interests, which are still predominantly white, and whites in the 
middle class. 


The Lower Class 


There are more white inhabitants in Barbados than in the great Island of Jamaica, a considerable Part 
of it being broke into very small estates of only a few acres, so that many of the whites are very poor, 
nay, some are even supported by the parish, a circumstance, | believe, not known in any other part 
of the Archipelago. — Rev. Coke. 84 


The large size of the poor lower class white population of Barbados frequently evoked 
comments such as the one quoted above. The presence of a white proletarian group in a 
West Indian slave society was bound to excite comment but, unfortunately for the historian, 
this was only restricted to expressions of surprise at the existence of such a group or merely 
to record their presence on the island. In many respects, less is known about the poor 
white group than the slave population. Constituting as they did a largely illiterate group, 
their history for the eighteenth century is unrecorded and shadowy. They left no records 


of their own and, as they were not property, they were not recorded or reported on, except 
as Curiosities. 85 


Roughly 50 percent of the white population of Barbados could be classified as poor 
white and more than half of this group lived in abysmal poverty as job openings became 
increasingly restricted with the rise in number of skilled slaves. William Dickson noted 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, that “so many blacks are now bred to all 
kinds of trades that the poor white artificers often find it difficult to get bread,’’&6 

Many of these lower class whites resorted to begging or lived off the parish. The returns 
for St. Peter for 1780 show that ninety-four poor white persons were supported by the 
parish, five of whom were men, forty women and forty-five children, ®7 A few individuals, 
among them the historian John Poyer, were concerned for the welfare of this class, but few 
attempts were made to alter their situation until, through the initiative of Joshua Steele, the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce in Barbados was 
founded in 1781 to provide employment for poor whites. Steele discussed the objectives of 


the Society with members of the Royal Society of Arts and his comments on the poor 
whites are worth repeating: *® 


the climate . . . is so delightful and tem 
accustomed to the sweets of Indolence and Beggary, 


attempted here, to persuade them that shoes, stockings or any more clothing than a ragged shirt or 


shift, with an Osnaburg Breeches or Petticoat, are worth the Labour of working for; Victuals they 
beg from House to House and they easily find some Hovel to lie under a night ; 


In addition to attempts made by the Society to create jobs, some lobbying was also done 


by them to encourage the passage of legislation encouraging poor whites to re-enter the 


skilled trades. A bill was passed in 1783 designed to : 
of : Provide employment for the ‘many 
thousands’ of poor whites who were “sunk with despair and iscecacom: indolence into 4 
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state of profligate and vagrant beggary.’”®*However, such legislation was unable to reverse 
labor patterns established on the island which were a cause of the slave system itself, and a 
visitor commented during the first decades of the nineteenth century that “in no other 
colony is the same number of unemployed whites to be met with as in Barbados.” 7° 

The upper level of the white lower class was not as depressed economically, but were 
still poor. In this category would be placed the militia tenants, small land holders, shop 
keepers, fishermen and some skilled craftsmen such as mill and ship carpenters, plumbers, 
coppersmiths, blacksmiths, bricklayers and masons. 


Militia Tenants 


The militia bill passed in 1702 required plantations to send to their parochial units 
one militia man for every thirty or fifty acres of plantation land. In return for serving 
in the militia, each man was given a house and one or two acres of land to plant in ground 
provisions, vegetables or ginger.’ Considerable quantities of livestock were raised by these 
militia tenants to be sold in markets in Bridgetown and Speightstown?? Some employment 
was also afforded the tenants during crop time and their women frequently had contracts 
with the estates to provide the slaves with garments. 93 


Other Groups 


Some of the small land holders and the shopkeepers would have been owners of slaves, 
but lack of statistical evidence makes it impossible to state with any certainty how many 
individuals owned slaves. Probably, among those landholders who held from five to ten 
acres, three or four slaves may have been used to assist with the work, but for those who 
owned smaller plots of land, slave ownership was rare. In the parish of St. Peter alone in, 
1780, seventy eight householders owned no slaves, 94 and further evidence can be found in 
Dickson’s statement that “in Barbados, many whites of both sexes, till the ground, without 
any assistance from negroes, and poor white-women often walk many miles loaded with 
the produce of their little spots, which they exchange in the towns for such European 
goods as they can afford to purchase.’’ 9° 

The poor whites occupied an unenviable position in a slave society, where they were 
despised by both slave and master. They possessed the phenotypical attributes of the 
master class, but their standard of living more closely approximated that of the enslaved 
population. 

Their poverty limited their civil rights — for one thing, it excluded them from the vote. 
It also made them social outcasts and imposed severe limitations on their mobility. Unlike 
the situation as described in the Leeward Islands by Elsa Goveia, where society was more 
fluid and open, the upper class of Barbados considered itself the aristocracy of the Carib- 
bean and access to it from the lower class was well nigh impossible. Some indication of the 
attitudes of the island’s elite to the lower class may be got from a letter written by Sir 
Philip Gibbes to the head of the Mansion School at Codrington College, where some poor 
white youths had been admitted on scholarship. Sir Philip, both by his written works and 
contemporary accounts a ‘liberal,’ yet found it necessary to admonish the Rev. Husbands 
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to take steps to ensure that the poor white students received the minimum of education 
necessary “for those who are to be bred Managers of Plantations and Artificers. I recom- 
mend it to you to conduct the education of the Boys who have been placed under your 
care in such a manner as will best qualify them for those Stations in Life. A smattering in 
Latin can never be useful and may prove dangerous to that Class of Man. I therefore recom- 
mend it to you to withhold a Latin book from the hands of Boys destined for an humble 
sphere of life.’’97 . 

This is a clear statement of the elitist position vis a vis the white lower class and closely 
mirrors English thinking of the period. The poor whites were born into the lower class 
and as this was their destiny, perforce they must accept their lot without undue questioning. 
Any concerted effort on their part to better themselves would be regarded by the upper 
class as an attack on their bastion of privilege. Note that Sir Philip actually considered it 
dangerous for the poor students to be taught Latin. . 

The negative attitude exhibited by the upper and middle class to the poor whites was 
copied by the enslaved population, who, as Dickson says, “are apt to call the lower whites, 
contemptuously, ‘Poor Backras.’ They sometimes ridicule their meagre fare, by slily humm- 
ing to a merry tune of their own, ‘Racoon fat and dry bonavist; — Pigeon-milk for poor 
backra.’ ’’98 

Trapped in a cycle of poverty, the poor whites or ‘Redlegs’ as they were referred to from 
the early 1780's, had one consolation. In a slave society where the value system was com- 
pletely biased in favor of whites, they had the advantage that they were white. This advan- 
tage they clung to as the one slave to assuage their depressed condition. H., N, Coleridge 
who visited Barbados around 1820, remarked ‘they are as proud as Lucifer himself, and in 
virtue of their freckled ditchwater faces consider themselves on a level with every gentle- 
man in the island.”99Yet, this pride in color also had negative effects, since it restricted the 
entry of whites into manual labor which was associated with slavery and blackness. 

It is in the relationship of the poor whites with the black population that the greatest 
interest lies. The white lower class was the most creolized of all white groups on the island. 
They lived in close physical proximity with blacks and came into daily contact with them. 
Hostility between the two groups flared on occasion, and contemporary accounts indicate 
that slaves were sometimes brutalised by poor whites, especially those who made a living 
by hunting runaway slaves:°°Despite periodic ill-treatment at their hands, slaves, imbued 
with the characteristic generosity of black people, were still prompted to assist the poor 
whites — “‘it is notorious,”’ said Coleridge, “that in many cases whole families of these free 
whites depend for their subsistence on the charity of slaves.’’ }°! His statement is corro- 
borated by another visitor to the island, F. W. N. Bayley, who witnessed similar cases.?* 

The material life of poor whites differed little from that of the slaves. Their physical 
accommodation was on par with that of the slaves, consisting of small one or two roome 
huts. Their diet was the same, based primarily on ground provisions with a high carbo- 
hydrate content and fish, particularly flying fish. A staple food of the black population, 
cou-cou, (boiled corn meal) a dish of West African origin, was at a very early period adopted 
by the poor whites and later formed part of the diet of all Barbadian whites. 

African herbal treatments which formed part of the folk knowledge of the black popula- 
tion were also adopted by the poor whites. Creole English was used by them in preference 
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to Standard English and, as some contemporary observers noted, this at times made com- 
munication difficult. Unfortunately for the historian of today, not much attention was 
paid to cultural accretions. Pinckard does remark that ‘among the novelties which meet 
the eye of an European upon his arrival in the West Indies, is the practice of carrying the 
children across the hip, instead of seating them upon the arm. The lower class of white 
women in Barbados have adopted this custom, from the example of the negroes, among 
whom it seems to be the universal mode of nursing.” *°° 

Used by the upper class as a buffer group against the enslaved population, the poor 
whites also acted as a filter for African culture on the island and, as such, were an extremely 
important agent in the creolization process. On the other hand, as the white group closest 
to the slaves, they were crucial to the diffusion of European culture. In other words, the 
poor whites acted both as receivers and transmitters. This is where their prime importance 
lies — as agents who hastened and made more complete the acculturation process. 


Race Attitudes 





Despite marked class and cultural differences, Barbadian whites in general shared similar 
views on race. The humanity of the black man was never seriously questioned, but the 
consensus was that he was inferior. On this premise, slavery was rationalized and, in com- 
mon with other West Indies whites, Barbadians salved their consciences by arguing that 
slaves were saved from barbarism and massacre in their own countries and were improved 
morally and intellectually in the West Indies.!°* An ingenious argument was advanced by 
the Rev. Holder that the planters bought ‘‘only the usufract, not the bodies.”205 For those 
who did not merely accept the slave system, but gave some thought to its basis and conno- 
tations attached to the institution, it was difficult to justify the enslavement of other 
humans. Legislation passed by the planters themselves could legally define the slaves as 
chattel and real estate — as things — but in the final analysis, whites had to come to grips 
with the fact that their bought labor was housed in a frame just as human as their own. 
The following quotations by two creole whites show their dilemma; the first, from a poem 
dated 1754 and the second taken from a manual for young planters published in 1800. 


Close watch, ye Drivers! your work-hating gang, 
And mark their Labours with a careful Eye; 

But spare your Cruel, and ungen’rous Stripes! 
They sure are Men, tho’ slaves, and colour’d Black; 
And what is Colour in the Eye of Heav’n? 


‘Tis impious to suppose a Diff’rence made, +9 


“exclusive too of a man’s conscience, when he 
considers that they are of his own species, and as 
susceptible of an injury as himself, and therefore 
ought to be treated with great care and humanity: 
while on the contrary, their ill-treatment must 
assuredly be accounted for here-after by him who 


inflicts it, or suffers it to be dome."’ 107 
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Explicit acknowledgement is made here of the slaves ey ta and, Moreover, th. 
threat of the here-after is taken into consideration. Many a slave owner must haye had 
private battles with his conscience, but the thought of immediate gain blunted the terror 

future retribution. 

* pees of Barbadian whites disagreed with the system. Walter Pollard Was vehemen; 
in his “invincible aversion to the system. | will venture to say that a well constituted mind 
ought not to remain happy in the West Indies . . . upon the maturest observation, | abhorred 
the negro slavery, whereever it is at — a system cruel to the master and the slave and where 
a pure mind that reasons, must shudder at the thoughts of residing and perhaps of Marrying 
.. . You will excuse my feelings, for I have seen the poor slaves of my Father, who were 
sold away by that woman’s effort, (his step-mother), approach me, with tears in their eyes 
and wish back the old master. This spectacle occurred on my landing here. In short, even 
at the best, a slave must feel slavery.’’ 108 - 

Only a few of those who chose to withdraw from the island actually participated in the 
Humanitarian Movement. Among these were the Rev. Nicholls, who wrote anti-slavery 
tracts, and one of the young Alleynes who represented a Barbadian slave Somerset in 3 
landmark case in England jurisprudence which established the free status of slaves once 
they had landed on English soil. Alleyne’s performance in court not only won acclaim 
from the anti-slavery faction, but also drew the praise of the island’s agent, Samuel Estwick, 
who first admonished him for drawing ‘‘a horrid and frightful picture of the barbarity and 
cruelties, that were exercised on these beings in the colonies” and then added with some 
insular pride, “it was with infinite pleasure I perceived those rays of genius and abilities in 
him, which promise to shine forth so conspicuously to the ornament of this country, and to 
the honour of Barbados, his native island in America.’’!9 

As indicated previously however, those who opposed slavery were a sad minority. For 
most of the island’s whites, birth in the system resulted in acceptance. In their world, black 


are by destiny cast in the role of hewers and servers. Poyer admirably expresses 
this belier: 


= _ With us, two grand distinctions result from the state of Society: First, between the 
white inhabitants and free people of colour, and secondly, between masters and slaves. Nature has 
strongly defined the difference not only in complexion, but in the mental, intellectual and corporeal 


faculties of the different species. Our colonial code has acknowledged and adopted the distinction... | 
am not an advocate for cruelty or oppression.110 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE ENSLAVED POPULATION 
The Legal Framework 


The legal framework around which the slave system in Barbados operated was based on 
two concepts. First, the slave was seen as a special kind of property — property in persons, 
Once purchased, he became his owner’s private property, scen partly as chattel and partly 
as real estate.! As chattel, slaves could be sold for debts and if the owner went bankrupt, 
could be claimed by the creditor as moveable assets.* In the ordinary course of events 
however, the slave was treated in accordance with the laws of inheritance of real estate. 
He could be entailed, was subject to the widow’s right of dower and could be mort- 
gaged. * 

However, the framers of the colonial slave laws, the respective island assemblies, in the 
case of the British settled islands were faced with the dilemma that their property was very 
special — it consisted of rational human beings who against their will were forced to work 
for others and, unless coercion were constantly maintained, no slave would voluntarily 
remain in the possession of another human. His capacity to resist and his potential for 
violence had to be checked in order for the slave system to survive and function. Hence 
police laws formed a substantial part of slave legislation. 

Theoretically, violence was not permissible, especially violence directed against whites. 
For striking or insulting a white person, slaves could be whipped, mutilated or executed. 
Usually if the aggressor succeeded in drawing blood, he was subject to the heavier penalties. 
The practical application of this law, however, will be discussed later, when some surprising 
divergences from the letter of the law are noticeable. 

On the other hand, violence directed against the slave was very lightly penalised, although 
even this concession, as Goveia points out, shows that the colonial legislators were forced 
to concede the point that slaves were not property in the normal scheme of affairs, but 
rather constituted a very special case.* In the case of Barbados, the particular clause offered 
no protection to the slave per se, as it referred solely to murder and made no provision for 
bodily injury suffered by the slave at the hands of another. It read as follows: 


If any slave under punishment by his master or his order, shall suffer in life or member, no 
person shall be liable to any fine for the same, but if any person shall wantonly or cruelly kill his own 
slave, he shall pay into the treasurey £15. If he intentionally so kill the slave of another, besides paying 
the owner double the value and £25 to the public, he shall be bound to his good behaviour, by the 
next justice of the peace, during the pleasure of the Governor and Council: and if any person kill another 
man’s slave by accident, he shall anly be liable to the owner’s action at law. But if any person kill a 


slave by night, out of the common road, stealing or attempting to steal his provisions he shall not be 
accountable for it. 


This clause was not repealed until 1805, when the willful murder of a slave was made 
a capital offense. The new act however was ambiguously worded and, as slave evidence 
against whites was inadmissible, a conviction was difficult to secure. Not until 1818 was 
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it firmly enacted on the statute books “that if any person shall hereafter willfully and 
maliciously kill and murder any slave, whether such slave be the property of the person 
so killing and murdering, or of any other person, such person so killing and murdering, 
being duly convicted thereof by the evidence of one or more competent witness or wit- 
nesses at a Court of Grand Sessions, shall suffer death without benefit of clergy.’’ 

If a slave was assaulted by a white not his owner, or acting under the owner’s orders, 
then that slave could register a complaint with his owner. Only, however, with the corro- 
boration of a white witness could legal action be taken. On occasion this did happen, as 
entries in Sir Francis Ford’s diary show. Sir Francis was a powerful member of the landed 
elite, whom Dickson describes as an ‘abolitionist.’? His entry for April 26, 1790 notes that 
‘‘a man belonging to the Ridge came to complain about one Allamby beating him. Ordered 
Padmore to enquire about it, if possible to prosecute him.”’® The investigation showed that 
there were grounds to prosecute, for two days later Sir Francis issued an order for the arrest 
of Allamby. This order was not immediately complied with, as the entry for May 6th reads: 
“Rode to Town, Phillips had not arrested Allamby, promised to do so directly.’’? 

The slave laws tried to limit mobility. A pass system was devised to prevent slaves from 
moving about freely. Rigid laws were enacted for the capture and punishment of runaway 
slaves and those who aided them also were to be severely punished. Thus it was a capital 
offense to take a slave off the island without his owner’s consent. Efforts also were made to 
reduce the risk of rebellion, by the prohibition of drumming, blowing of horns, assemblies 
and the practice of Obeah. 

Economic activities of the slave population were also curtailed by law, as it was con- 
sidered that these posed undue economic competition for whites, in addition to which 
it was considered unwise to allow slaves to accumulate sizeable sums of money. Yet, as 
the number of complaints from white people show, huckster slaves commanded a large share 
of the marketing system on the island and acts passed in 1708, 1774, 1779 and 1784 proved 
ineffectual in establishing any firm control.}° 

In short, then, the legal system which the colonial assemblies, including that of Bar- 
bados, adopted in their respective islands, was a brutal but functional one. It incorporated 
stern police measures designed to cow and subject the slave population so as to ensure the 
safety of the white population and the security of their possessions. In another sphere, the 
laws also reflect the basic idea of the slave as property and included regulations governing 
the disposal of the slave. This legal framework was established in the seventeenth century 
and remained basically unchanged for the duration of the period covered by this study. 
When criticized for the barbarity of these laws, the planter of the late eighteenth century 
always countered with the argument that these acts were merely relics of another century 

and remained dormant, never being put in use. 


That there was some truth in their argument will be seen later in this chapter but, how- 
ever much the planters tried to excuse themselves, the fact remained that the laws were 
there and were a potent threat. From the 1780’s, the Humanitarian Movement directed 
considerable criticism at the slave legislation then existing in the West Indies, singling out 
Barbados for particularly vitriolic comments. The Barbadian plantocracy was put on an 
increasingly defensive footing but, apart from a few ineffectual concessions such as the 
1805 act making the murder of a slave a capital offense, — which was so worded that it 
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shielded the defendant from conviction — nothing was done to alter the situation, until 
the slave revolt of 1816. It was this event, unparalleled in the history of Barbados, which 
finally made the planters aware that quiescent in the slave system did not mean acquies- 
cence on the part of the slaves. After the revolt had been crushed, their debates in the 
House of Assembly show the emergence of a consensus that the slave laws had to be 
reviewed and ameliorated. 

This was finally achieved in 1826 with the passage of the Slave Consolidation Bill which 
repealed several acts and clauses of acts governing slaves and incorporated in one single act 
‘the several laws relating thereto.’ 


Contemporary Opinion Regarding the Nature of the Slave System in Barbados 


Durihg the closing decades of the eighteenth century, there was considerable debate 
regarding the nature of the slave system as it operated in the West Indies. Pamphleteers of 
the Humanitarian Movement assailed the slave owning interests and heavily criticized their 
inhumanity and cruelty. The planters on the other hand countered with defensive accounts 
designed to mollify public opinion in England. Both groups had interests to protect and this 
is reflected in their publications. Evidence was carefully chosen to prove points and objec- 
tivity suffered as a consequence. Yet it is interesting to note that both groups singled out 
Barbados as the most exemplary of the slave colonies. Dickson as Abolitionist writer 
remarked, “bad, no doubt, is the best treatment which the slaves, or at least the field 
labourers, experience in any of the islands, but . . . their condition is less intolerable in 
Barbadoes, than in the other sugar colonies.””!! 

Dickson enumerates a number of points on which he bases his assertion and these are 
worth repeating as they reflect the point of view of an individual who had resided on the 
island for a number of years and, though completely opposed to slavery, yet wrote with 
a moderation and objectivity not found among the more committed abolitionists.1? 

1. That Barbados being our oldest sugar colony, several generations of Slaves have been 
born there, who, though perfectly, and some of them acutely, sensible of their wrongs, 
are not in general so impatient under them as imported Slaves and consequently are less 
apt to provoke illtreatment. ‘uk ty . 2 

2. That much more attention is paid to religion in Barbadoes, than in the other islands 
to that religion which speaks terror to all oppressors and comfort to those innocent men 
who mourn in the “house of bondage.” 

3. That there is, in that island, a far greater proportion than elsewhere of ladies or well 
educated women, who are on the whole much more lenient than the men, of which one 
cause no doubt, is their total abstinence from strong drink. : 

4. That Barbadoes contains fewer hiding-places for runaways than any other W. Indian 
colony; and the longer and oftener a Slave deserts, the more severe is his treatment when 


ht. _ dives | 
5. That persons from the other islands sometimes ridicule the Slave discipline of Barba 


dos, on account of its lenity. , 
6 That no insurrection has taken place in Barbadoes for more than a century, and the 


Slaves there are indulged with liberties which would be thought very perilous in most 
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of the other islands. 

7. That the small proprietors called ten-acre-men, whose Slaves are employed in the cul- 
ture of provisions, cotton, etc. which is easy and light compared with that of the sugar 
cane, abound much more in Barbados than elsewhere. 

8. That, in that island, the raising of provisions for its unequalled population, is a prime 
object, not only with the ten-acre-men, and the white militia tenants, but with many or 
most of the sugar planters, and fishing is pursued with industry and success. 

9. That in Barbadoes, there is less waste of human life than elsewhere. For a long period, 
the Slaves exported from thence are believed by many to have outnumbered those 
imported. 

10. That the severest punishment, next to death, in the estimation of the Barbadoes Slaves, 
is to be transported from the island; as they sometimes are maliciously, always arbitrarily 
and with as little ceremony as cows or horses. 

11. That a much greater proportion of the proprietors of large plantations reside in 
Barbadoes than in any other sugar island; and from hence no doubt, proceeds that 
superior refinement among the better sort of people which has obtained for that island 
the name of “Little England” a name which Slavery and its vile accompaniments apart, 
it exceedingly well deserves. 


Composition of the Slave Population 
Unlike the case of Jamaica and, as Brathwaite says, the West Indies generally, the slave 
population of Barbados did not decline in the decades of the eighteenth century prior 


to Emancipation.!3 


Reported Slave Population for Selected Years. 14 


1757 63,645 
1773 68,548 
1786 62,115 
1812 69,132 
1817 77 493 
1823 78,816 
1829 82,902 


These figures substantiate Dickson’s point No. 9 ‘that in Barbados, there is less waste 
of human life than elsewhere.’ Statistical data are scanty, but i would appear that some 
time after 1760 the slave population of Barbados was able to reproduce itself, without 
having to rely on large annual imports of Africans to maintain population levels. Certainly 
from an exceptionally early period in the island’s history, the black female ratio equated 
that of the black male. A report of Sir Jonathan Atkins dated 1676 shows that there were 
16,121 females and 16,346 males among the enslaved population.1® Consequently the 
percentage of Creole-born blacks tended to be larger than in the other colonies, where the 
preponderance of males over females inhibited the birth rate. Early official statistics do not 
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differentiate between African and Creole born, but a survey of twenty-two plantations 
taken on Barbados in 1788 shows that of a total population of 3112 Slaves only 429 were 
Africans.1© The roll call for Newton Plantation for 1805 lists all 265 slaves as Barbadians, 
the vast majority of them born on the estate.17 

The first thorough census of the slave population, taken in 1817 after the British Goven- 


ment had pressured the colonial legislatures into passing Slave Registry Bills, shows the 
following classification of a total population of 77,493: 18 





Creoles of other islands 345 
Africans 5,423 
Barbadians 71,725 

77 493 


Africans, therefore, only accounted for seven percent of the total slave population in 
Barbados as opposed to Jamaica where the figures indicate that in 1817 they made up 
thirty-six percent of the population. From the available evidence, one can conclude that 
the percentage of Africans in the Barbadian population circa 1750 must have been between 
twenty to twenty-five percent and, by 1780, this would have dropped lower, fluctuating 
between ten and fifteen percent. 

Substantiating evidence for the claim that during the last decades of the eighteenth 
century African replenishments were unnecessary can be seen both in contemporary planter 
opinion and shipping returns. Prior to 1800, Sir Francis Ford was quoted as saying that 
he would vote for the abolition of the slave trade if he were a Member of Parliament and 
another planter said that “it is admitted by a great majority among us, that the Abolition 
would be highly favorable to the interests of Barbados.’’19 Robert Haynes was even more 
emphatic — “‘for my part I sincerely rejoice at the abolition of the Slave Trade... . | 
sincerely wish the Trade had been totally abolished 20 years ago.’’2° Most conclusive proof, 
however, can be seen in the instructions given to Gibbes Walker Jordan, Agent for Barbados, 
who in 1801 “was positively enjoined . . . to give no opposition” to the abolition move- 
ment.2? 

The Barbadian planters did not oppose the abolition of the slave trade because they did 
not need to import slaves to maintain their labor force, as was the case in the rest of the 
British Caribbean. In fact, they approved of the move because it would hinder economic 
development in the other islands and decrease competition for Barbados. As General 
Haynes put it, ‘the abolition must immediately put a stop to new adventures in culti- 
vation.” If it had been done earlier, “the southern colonies would have remained inhabited 
only by beasts and birds.”22 

Curtin, in his analysis of the Atlantic Slave trade, provides a different picture. He states 
that for the period 1767 to 1807, Barbados imported a total of 51,900 Africans, this 
giving an annual average of 1,270 Africans imported into the island. The erroneous con- 
clusion one draws from this is that Barbados did have a yearly deficit in her slave population 
with deaths exceeding births by approximately 1000 and, that without access to imports, 
the island’s slave population would decline. Following this argument however, how does 
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one account for the fact that after abolition of the slave trade, the Barbadian slave popu- 
lation did not drop, but continued to increase? It would appear that Curtin in calculating 
his figures did not make adjustments to compensate for the fact that Barbados was a slave 
market for the islands of the Eastern Caribbean, both English and French, and for the 
Audiencia of Caracas as well. The following table shows the size of slave exports from the 
island during the period 1788 to 1804.23 








TABLE VI 

Year Slaves Imported Slaves Exported 
1788 1,585 1,270 
1789 556 490 
1790 131 91 
1791 426 310 
1792 744 591 
1793 1,438 1,107 
1794 1,218 943 
1795 2,059 1,729 
1796 3,582 3,280 
1797 3,462 2 895° 
1798 3,244 2,786 
1799 1,968 1,491 
1800 830 790 
1801 = = 
1802 608 400 
1803 3,177 2,498 
1804 999 854 
Totals 26,027 21,525 


During a seventeen year period therefore, beginning 1788, the figures indicate that some 
4.502 slaves were landed in Barbados, but even this figure is subject to question because 
the total for slaves imported needs to be adjusted downwards to reflect the fact that those 
slave vessels from Africa which were taking on water or provisions at Barbados, did not 
land any slaves, still had the total of their human cargo included in the shipping returns. *4 
Slave sales did take place in Barbados during the late eighteenth century. The Mercury 
in 1787 advertised a ‘‘sale of Windward and Gold Coast slaves just imported in the Ship 
Polly from Africa.”?? Three other advertisements in the same newspaper appeared during 
the course of the year, offering lots of Sierra Leonese for sale. It is impossible to determine 
how many of them were retained by local purchasers, but undoubtedly many remained on 
the island. It is probable however, as Dickson suggests (Point 9), that Barbados instead of 


being a net importer of slaves, was on occasion, an exporter. 
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Of greater importance, however, than the mere question of statistics was the effect on 
the cultural development of Barbados occasioned by the presence of large numbers of 
Creole born slaves. Diminishing numbers of Africans in the population made cultural 
retention more difficult than in other Caribbean islands where cultural reinforcement from 
Africa was guaranteed by additional yearly inputs of African slaves in the population. This 
occurred in a situation where the system offered rewards for those who manifested least 
African or African-like cultural attributes.2¢ Occupational mobility into the skilled trades 
or domestic services was easier for Euro-creole oriented blacks and Barbadian born slaves 
possessed an advantage over Africans in that their native tongue was English (albeit a 
Creolized version) and the dominant sector of the society into which they were born held 
Euro-derived values and norms. Therefore, to reinforce this advantage, Barbadian slaves 
found it profitable to remove themselves as much as possible from the ambit of Afro- 
derived values and norms and cultural traits. In fact, the available evidence indicates that 
Barbadian blacks looked down with some contempt on Africans whom they regarded as 
salt water Negroes. Furthermore the nascent nationalism and pride in being Barbadian 
was, as Pinckard remarks, ‘participated even by the slaves who proudly arrogate a supe- 
riority above the Negroes of the other islands,’27 

As can be seen then, two powerful factors operated to inhibit the persistence of African 
cultural values in Barbados. These were, first, a lack of meaningful contact with Africans, 
resulting in the dilution and weakening of cultural concepts and, secondly, the negative 
concept of African culture held by the white power structure, which deemed it to be 
uncivilized and barbaric, and offered rewards to those who acculturated to Euro-creole 
patterns of Barbadian society and deterrents to those who persisted in maintaining Afro- 
patterns. Yet despite these pressures, African folkways persisted, either in the form of 
direct survivals or accretions and from the mass of the population, filtered up to all layers 
of society, affecting and influencing all segments of Barbadian society. 

A cultural model can be established for Barbados in the late eighteenth century consist- 
ing of six groups: Euro, Afro, Euro-creole, Afro/Euro-creole, Afro-creole and Euro/Afro- 


creole.28 


Euro: Recently arrived European expatriates and transients. 

Afro: Recently arrived Africans. | 

Euro-creole: Barbadian upper and middle class whites and upper level free coloreds, accul- 
turated Europeans. | | 

Afro/Euro-creole: Lower class Barbadian whites and lower level free coloreds. 

Afro-creole: Black Barbadian field slaves, acculturated Africans. | 

Euro/Afro-creole: Black Barbadian skilled tradesmen and domestics, lower level free 


colored. 


The largest single group was the Afro-creole which exceeded fifty percent of the total 
population. Apart from the Afro-group, African cultural retentions and accretions wert 
here, the most prevalent manifesting themselves in language, a magico-religious pee 
(including Obeah), folk tales (Annancy), superstitions, food preparation and forms of ~~ 
(such as the habit of using beads for decoration and head ties). It was this sector of Bar 
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dian Society which, although the most regimented and oppressed, maintained a reservoir 
of folk experiences which other groups in the society could draw on. 


Life Style 


The enslaved population may for convenience, be divided into the following groups: 
field slaves, mechanics, domestic slaves and jobbing slaves. 


The field slaves 


Contemporary accounts estimate that field workers accounted for three-quarters of the 
total slave population.29 Their work day began at half-past five, when the plantation bell 
summoned them to assemble in the main estate yard to receive instructions. After an 
issue of hot ginger tea, the field workers divided into three groups and went into the fields 
to begin their labors by six. 

“The slaves are generally divided into three companies or gangs: the first consists of all 
the ablest and stoutest men and women .. . the second gang are made up of young boys 
and girls, breeding women and convalescents; they are under separate negro drivers or 
commanders and are not put to so hard work, nor expected to be so diligent as the former, 
who notwithstanding, would not, with all their efforts, earn the fourth part of the hire of 
a labourer in England, if they were only paid in proportion to the work they do. The 
third set are young children. From eight to twelve years old and may be to the number of 
fifteen or twenty, who are attended by a careful old woman, and are either employed in 
fetching grass or vines for the stock, hogs, etc. or in weeding light grass or some such gentle 
exercise, just to keep them employed and to prevent a habit of idleness growing upon 
them.”’ 

The brunt of the hard work fell on the first gang, who were responsible for preparing the 
cane holes and planting young canes, manuring and, in the crop season, cutting, bundling 
and heading out the canes. The second gang was occupied primarily in weeding, manuring 
and, in the crop time, assisting in the harvest. 

The field workers ordinarily labored six days a week, and were allowed Sundays, Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, and ‘‘a day after each of the three great festivals, Christmas, Easter and 
Whit Sunday . . . in planting time, they are occasionally indulged with Saturday afternoon 
to plant their own bit of ground.” 3*/They worked in the fields from six in the morning until 
six at night, with two breaks — half an hour at nine o’clock when breakfast was served, 
and again from one to two-thirty when a meal consisting usually of yams or potatoes, corn, 
salt fish and a pint of molasses and water was served. 3?'No indication is given of the method 
of preparation of the midday meal, but the yams and potatoes would probably have been 
boiled or served in soup, and the corn meal made into cou-cou and served with the salt fish. 

_A weekly ration of food was also allowed every slave on the estate. That alloted to the 
field workers usually consisted of “28 Ibs. of yams or potatoes, 10 pints of corn, 1/2 lb. of 
fish, 1/4 pint of salt, 1 1/2 pint of molasses,” and an annual share of clothing was given out 
consisting of ‘‘a flannel jacket, a shirt of check, a pair of oznaburgs trowsers and a cap to 
each of the men, — a flannel jacket, a gown and petticoat of oznaburgs and a cap, to each 
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of the women. The children down to the youngest infant, had their clothing in propor- 
tion,” 

It was among the field slaves that the greatest number of Africans were to be found, 
although the planters did not particularly care for Africans since, as Gen. Haynes observed, 
“they do not season well with us."’** Seasoning is aptly defined by Dickson as ‘their getting 
over the heart breaking transition to a state so new and distressing to them as the W. Indian 
Slavery.’’5 William Unsah Sessarakoo, who was sold at Bridgetown in 1744, described the 
trauma of this experience which resulted in the death of approximately one-fourth of the 
total landed. The youngster was struck with a “Horror, for white Men in general, have 
filled his Mind at once with black thoughts of them and with better Foundation than some 
of these affect to have for those of his Country with very little Cause . . . He had before him 
a Prospect so gloomy, that he stood in need of superior Greatness of Mind to bear the 
Shock without sinking under it, or taking some desperate method to remove the load."’*° 

Not only did the difficulties connected with adjustment influence the planters against 
Africans, but there were those previously noted physical and cultural differences which 
clearly distinguished Africans from Barbadian blacks. The general opinion held was that 
“the Negroes born in Barbados are much more useful than those brought from Guinea.” %? 
Also implicit in this statement is the truism that those born into an oppressive system who 
know no other are much more pliable and tractable than those who come from a free 
society and have memories to embitter their lot. This preference was reflected in market 
prices.2® In 1789, a Barbadian male or female field slave cost between £80-100 whereas 
an imported slave was valued at £50.78 


Mechanics 


Throughout the eighteenth century, plantations tried to cut down on expenses by replac- 
ing hired white skilled laborers with skilled slaves. Among a list of the incidential charges 
incurred gn Newton Plantation in 1775 is this entry “pd a Cooper to learn 2 Negroes the 
trade — £16.’’39 

On Newton Plantation by 1798, practically all the skilled positions were held by slaves. 
The slave report for that year shows the following posts which were held by male slaves: 
Ranger (Headman of the estate who superintends all the Negroes and land), Head Clayer, 
Head Boiler, Clayer and Boiler, Mill Boatswain (Man that feeds the Mill with canes when 
grinding), Head Cattle Keeper, Driver or Overseer (for 1st and 2nd gangs), Groom, Mason, 
Cooper, Cook, Distiller, Clarifier, Carpenter and Tailor. Also listed among the women’s 
occupations are: a stockkeeper, two sick nurses, two attendants to the young Negroes, 
two cooks for the young Negroes and a water carrier.*°In addition to these occupations 
were other specialist jobs such as millwrights, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, wheelwrights 
and carters. As would be expected, skilled slaves were valued more highly than unskilled, 
commanding a market price of between £120 to £150. Coppersmiths in Barbados in 1796 
were valued at £120.44It would appear that skilled labor was more highly valued in Jamaica, 
possibly reflecting the existence of a larger skilled pool on Barbados. 42 

Not only were skilled slaves worth more, they were also accorded better treatment. 
Their weekly allowance of food was greater than that of the field slaves and even among 
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the skilled slaves there was differentiation. On the River Plantation in St. Philip in 1816, 
the driver, ranger and head carter were given 56 lbs. of yams or potatoes, 20 pints of 
corn, 1 Ib. of fish, half a pint of salt and 5 pints of molasses. The principal tradesmen and 
second class drivers received 40 Ibs. of yams or potatoes, 13 pints of corn, 1 Ib. of fish, 
a half a pint of salt and 2 pints of molasses. 43 

Since there were not usually sufficient jobs on any one given plantation to keep the 
skilled slaves fully occupied, it was the custom to allow them to work off the plantation 
wherever work presented itself. Usually, a daily sum agreed upon by the tradesman and 
the manager or overseer was paid into the plantation. Thus John Thomas, a cooper on 
Newton Estate, paid one dollar perday to the estate when absent on outside jobs*4 This 
provided a means of acquiring small sums of money with which life could be made a little 
less vigorous. A commentator in the mid-eighteenth century noted that “some of the 
industrious Mechanicks among ‘em come to be worth at least 40 or 50 pounds which they 
are cunning enough to secrete from their Masters. Some of these buy Cloaths finer than 
their Master allows them. The Men get white Holland Waistcoats and Breeches, a shirt 
and Silver Clasps, and they provide their wives a shift, a fine waistcoat and Petticoat and 
Lace for their Heads, to wear upon a Holiday.’’45 


Domestic slaves 


An 1822 report shows that of 5206 slave holders on Barbados, 3671 possessed slaves 
alone, the other 1535 persons listed owned both land and slaves#®Not all of the slaves in 
the first category were domestics of course, as some slave owners without land hired their 
slaves to those plantations which needed additional labor, but certainly the figures show 
that the majority of slave holders in Barbados retained slaves for non-productive reasons — 
an early form of disguised unemployment in the service sector. 

If we assume that each slave holder required three domestics, then roughly 15,600 
individuals were employed in service. This figure tallies with the statement made in a 
Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly dated 1788 that “about one fourth 
of the whole number of slaves are employed in menial service.’’47 

The occupations of the household slaves ran the whole gamut: there were butlers, door- 
men, cooks, maids, washers, nurses, carriage postilions and sundry other attendants, quite 
often in numbers exceeding the real wants of the household. Dickson says that he ‘‘could 
name a maiden lady, and a widow in a certain town, who severally retained above 50 of 
those idlers.’’48 is 

While giving evidence before the Privy Council in 1788, the Agent for Barbados, John 
Brathwaite, was asked: ‘“‘Does a negro prefer working in the house or in the field?” He 
briefly replied: ‘‘In the house no doubt.”**This preference probably was real, as it was 
considered a demotion and severe punishment to be sent down from the Great House to 
work in the fields. Doubtless, for many of the slaves, attending the master and his family 
was “considered by them as a mark of distinction and preferred to the more slavish office 
of digging the cane holes.’’5° — ; ; 

However, as Brathwaite points out in his study of Jamaica, some domestic slaves could 
be subjected to “the sadistic whims and devices of their frustrated owners.’’®! This was 
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especially true when the white mistress suspected any sexual liaison between the house 
maids and her husband. Dickson remarked that “of the cruelty of female jealousy, I could 
mention a case, of the above kind, which I could not help seeing daily.’’52 

More often, however, house slaves were fully integrated into the families of the island 
whites, many living out their whole lives as subordinate but extended members of the 
family. This was especially true of the nursemaids who sometimes saw their charges through 
from the cradle to the grave. The intimacy of living together produced scenes which 
shocked the expatriate onlooker. Pinckard describes an incident at a house in Barbados 
where there was present “‘a large party of Europeans and white creoles."”" A baby was 
brought into the room by its nurse and she was asked to suckle it, whereupon “the mother 
and grandmother, two most respectable ladies, to divert the infant, amused themselves by 
slapping, pressing and shaking about and playing with the flaccid breasts of the slave, with 
very indelicate familiarity and without seeming to be at all sensible that it was, in any 
degree, indecent or improper.’’53 

Domestic slaves, much more so than the field hands, impressed themselves on their 
owners. Constant physical proximity meant that personalities were perceived and acknow- 
ledged. Both owner and slave were given the opportunity to take each others measure 
and frequently bonds developed between the two. Writing from England, John Foster 
Alleyne told his manager, Richard Smith, to “remember Us to Mabby, Billy, Meggy and 
all my People and tell them I hope to have the most favourable Report of their Behaviour 
to you.”®*It is significant that the house servants are singled out by name. A few weeks 
later, Alleyne was again writing to Smith asking him to let the servants know that Mrs. 
Alleyne had just given birth. The proud father added, ‘my old and faithful domestics 
will rejoice in hearing that their Mistress had a very favourable time in her lying in.” °° 
Another letter by Alleyne, this time to his mother who was living in the United States, 
gives her news of his old servant Meggy who came to England with him, but since returned 
to Barbados. She is well, as is Mabby, ‘the same faithful good Creature as ever.""56 

A telling comment on the status of the domestic slave can be found in this observation 
by a visitor:57 


It surprised me on first going to the West Indies to observe the unchecked and even 
disputatious familiarity of the house Negroes or servants; and at dinners, where much company was 
present, | have frequently observed them wholly occupied in listening to any good stories and laughing 
at them much louder than any of the Company. 


Jobbing slaves 


This fourth category includes both unskilled labor, used by the parish vestries to cut and 
maintain roads and leased to plantations to assist in digging cane holes, and skilled workers, 
normally resident in the towns, who worked out on a permanent basis and paid their owners 
a fixed weekly sum. Also included among this category of slave were fishermen, boatmen, 
sailors and hucksters. 

Unskilled laborers, it would appear from the scanty evidence available, were subjected to 
the same regimented routine as regular field slaves on the plantation. Whether they were 
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incorporated in the existing gangs or formed separate gangs is open to question, but it is 
likely that where the existing labor force on a given plantation was inadequate, then the 
hired laborers would be put irito existing gangs. 

Field slaves hired in this manner were usually contracted by the day and paid a daily 
rate of between seven and ten pence. In addition, the plantation for which they were 
temporarily employed provided them with the customary two meals daily.5® However, 
the prearranged contract made it impossible for these slaves to retain any of their earnings. 

In the case of the skilled workers, who had greater freedom of movement and were 
subject to much less supervision, it was possible with luck to retain part of each days earn- 
ings. Usually, the owner and the slave reached an agreement regarding the sum of money 
to be paid weekly and any excess could be retained by the slave, although in slow times 
the onus would be on him to make up the difference. 

One of the difficulties encountered by slaves who worked out was failure of their clients 
to pay for a job. Since by law the slave was non persona but chattel, he could not sue for 
monies owed to him. Sir Philip Gibbes, in a discussion of the slave’s legal status in Barba- 
dos, notes that “‘slaves in Barbados are also permitted by their owners to exercise trades, 
such as carpenters, taylors, hairdressers, etc. and are commonly employed by white people, 
but a slave cannot commence any process in his own name against the person indebted to 
him for work done. The action must be brought in the name of the owner for work done 
by the slave and the sum found due must be paid to the owner.”’59 

Owners of jobbing slaves on occasion made attempts to impose some control over the 
financial aspects of their slaves activities. Abraham Lindo put an advertisement in the 
Barbados Mercury warning persons not to hire or employ “any below mentioned slaves 
without making prior arrangements with the subscriber: Sam Thorne, Johnny Parsons, 
Tommy Parsons, Quaw, Tom, Joe and Coyer; mulatto and negro carpenters, Dick Jeffery, 
Sussex, Sammy, Richard and Sampson; masons, Ned and Charles; glaziers and painters, 
Whitsuntide and Polidore; coopers.”®°Richard Redwar was even more methodical in his 
effort to retain all the earnings of his slave Limus, a hairdresser, who at “present dresses 
many ladies and gentlemen, and the monies respectively paid him by such his employers.” 
In the future, Limus “will present a book, so that all who engage him may enter their 
names, the day commencing and the rate of pay.’’©'How frequently these controls were 
imposed is difficult to tell, as the two advertisements quoted are the only ones to appear 
in issues of the Mercury covering a span of four years. Certainly the impression conveyed 
by contemporary accounts is that regimentation of the jobbing slaves was limited. 

Numbers of slaves were also employed in huckstering. Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, legislation was passed to curtail, if not to wipe out, the practice, but the various 
acts were ineffectual since the service rendered by the slaves was an essential one. Sir 
Philip Gibbes, a Council member, shows the ambivalent attitude of a member of the estab- 
lishment when he admits that “‘slaves are permitted by their owners to traffic and trade to 
a certain degree.” ©? w | 

A concerted attempt had been made in 1779 to eradicate itinerant trading by slaves, 
with the passage of “An Act the better to prohibit Goods, Wares and Merchandizes and 
other things from being carried from House to House, or about the Roads, or Streets in 
this Island, to be sold, bartered or disposed of . . . and to remedy the Mischiefs and Incon- 
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Poa arising to the Inhabitants of this Island from the Traffic of Huckster Slaves 
e ulattoes and Negroes.” This act made it illegal for whites and free Negroes and 
ulattoes to sell goods without purchasing an annual license, It prohibited slaves from 
— on pain of “forfeiture of the stock and goods” and for every offense “to be pub- 
icly whipped, not exceeding twenty-one lashes.” However, a provision was bneerued t 
protect slaves who sold produce on an irregular basis:63 , 


Provided nevertheless, that nothing in this Act contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend - » » to prevent slaves who do not live in a Town (commonly called Country Negroes) from 
selling of fire wood and horsemeat, and such stock and other things as usually are and may be legall 
sold by them, and purchasing, or taking in return salt provisions and necessaries are not purchased 7 
the open streets, or in crouds, but in houses or shops in an orderly manner, in which case, and no other, 


it is hereby declared lawful for hucksters and shopke S to di f thei 
negroes. pkeepers to dispose of their goods to such Country 


It would seem, however, that the law notwithstanding, sales continued to be made, and 
In résponse to complaints from citizens of Bridgetown who objected to the “frequent 
exposure of a variety of goods to sale by crouds of negroes and other slaves, in the several 
streets of the said town,” the Court of Quarter Sessions decided that future sales were 
to be confined to the “public market place called the Shambles, adjoining the Old Church 
yard.’’64 

It is interesting to note that the Court did not attempt to have the law enforced but, 
bowing to the realities of the situation, tried to have trading activities confined to one 
place. This was only a stop gap measure and in 1794, because of mounting pressure from 
individuals, the 1779 Act was repealed. It had been found “rather injurious to the interest 
of the merchants and wholesale venders of dry goods, and inconvenient to the inhabitants 
of the several towns, as well as to persons residing in the country.’’®° No greater confirma- 
tion of the importance of the huckster slaves to the distribution system of the island need 
be sought than in this quotation from the repealing act. 


Life Style of the Enslaved Population 


Much has been written regarding the treatment of slaves, the nature of slavery and the 
attitudes of owners towards their human property. Such analytical studies clearly have 
their value but are invariably cold and fail to reflect the human qualities and personalities 
of the people whom they treat. Obviously, the sources are partly to blame for this trend, 
since in contemporary accounts and documents, slaves rarely emerge as individual, human 
beings but, rather, are treated in toto as property. This section will avoid using a statistical 
approach, concentrating instead on recreating the life style of the slave population i 
using wherever possible individual experiences as illustrations. It is really pointless to dwel 
on the comparative nature of slave systems or to discuss brutality not within our scope of 
comprehension in an age when a seaman in the British Navy could be ordered 900 lashes 
with a cat o’nine. The damage done by slavery lay not so much in the physical aspect, but 
in the mental destruction it wreaked. All slave systems scarred and warped its ‘poner 
white and black and, worse still, transferred its poison to succeeding generations. Individua 
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pain and hardship ended with death, but collective experiences were passed on as race 
memories. Yet apart from the tears of degradation, there was laughter and singing — love 
and newborns and hope. All part of a fierce tenacity and determination to survive and live. 
It is this aspect which will now be examined. 


Material Possessions 


Slaves were provided with houses by the plantation on which they lived, though many 
domestic and town slaves lived in quarters in their owners’ houses or sometimes occupied 
small one room cottages situated in the back yard. Plantation housing was grouped 
together to form a compound, located at the side of the plantation house. This was called 
the Negro yard. A contemporary description says that ‘‘Negroes live in huts, on the western 
side of our dwelling houses, so that every plantation resembles a small town; and the reason 
why they are seated on the western side, is that we may breathe the pure eastern air, with- 
out being offended with the least nauseous smell.’’66 

There were two types of slave houses, the most common was made of wattle and daub, 
a simple construction based on supporting posts laid out in a rectangular pattern through 
which were interlaced thinner materials to form a lattice work. These walls were then 
plastered with clay or mud and the whole covered with a thatched roof usually made of 
cane trash.§?7 

The second type, less common, but more secure were wall or stone houses, some of 
which still stand in the parishes of St. Peter and St. Lucy, which were built out of cut coral 
stone. This type of house was highly valued as the following case illustrates. The manager 
of Lower Estate and Moonshine Plantations had been ordered by the owner of the estates 
to move the slaves from Moonshine to Lower Estate. He wrote back to the owner, Apple- 
whaite Frere, concurring with the idea, — “‘but the negroes seem very unhappy and dis- 
satisfied to have their houses removed. They are ten or twelve good Stone Wall houses 
which makes them very unwilling to have them pulled down . . . They are not unhappy 
nor unwilling to work at the Lower Estate; but very sad and sorry to remove their houses. 
I have offered to give them the five acres of land on the hill joining the Ramsey Gully 
to plant and to have their houses put on the ridge of the hill adjoining to it as | think 
that the most healthy and best place for them and still it makes no impression on them; 
I have also read the part of your letter to them that mentions your orders and directions to 
remove the houses to the Lower Estate and they still seem unwilling to pull them down.”’ 
The matter, Yearwood concluded, would have to be settled gradually, and he proposed to 
resite the worst houses first in the hope that time would overcome the objections to the 
move,68 

Neither type of house was large, usually divided into two and sometimes, three rooms. 
Cooking was usually done outdoors, either over an open fire or using a clay coal pot, 
although an addition could be made to the rear of the house known as a ‘shed roof,’ a 
— roof supported by two poles, usually open, although it could be enclosed if so 

esired., 

There was not much furniture. Small benches and a table, along with a rough sideboard, 
formed the major part of the slave’s holdings although skilled workers were able to make 
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additional items for themselves and favorite slaves would be given discarded items from 
the Great House. Utensils could be either locally made, from calabash gourds or clay, 
or be store-bought imported items. Among the clay items was a large water jar or ‘monkey’ 
and a yabbah, described as “an earthern pot or vessel to hold meat, provisions and the 
like.” ©° Evidence of slave participation in the money economy of Barbados can be seen in 
the 1779 Act (already quoted in this chapter) which expressly made provision for slave 
shopping in the towns on the island and this reference from a pamphlet dated 1763 which 
pointed out that “these poor people living very hard and selling no small part of the provi- 
sions they raise, lay out constantly the little product that thus arises out of their industry, 
which they are allowed to retain, with such as are stiled Negro traders, chiefly for Birming- 


ham, Sheffield and Manchester wares.” 7° 

Some outlay was also made on clothes, to provi 
issue. An observer commenting on Barbadian blacks noted that “an infinite deal of pride 
and vanity is a principal ingredient in the temper of negroes; and a woman dressed for a 
negro ball, in her jacket of flowered linen, her bead necklace and white cap, is more vain 
than the most beautiful Englishwoman on a birth-night ball.”"72The sight of well dressed 
slaves going off to a ball did not meet with the approbation of all. ‘Thousands’ in an anony- 
mous letter to the editor of the Mercury complained it was “high time something was done 
in Barbados to correct this evil.”” Slaves, he said, “vie with each other in the most extrava- 
gent dresses to wear on these occasions.” Where he concluded, could they get five or ten 
joes to dress themselves but from stealing??2Irksome though the practice was to some, 
there was nothing that could be done to prevent it. 

A print by A. Brunias circa 1790 entitled “The Barbados Mulatto Girl” shows the typical 
dress adopted by slaves for wear on special occasions. The basic body of the dress was 
composed of at least two shifts or petticoats of fine linen or white cotton, topped by a 
three quarter sleeved colored bodice, very decollete and bordered with lace or cambric. 
Accessories included several chains and chokers and a tall wrapped turban.?* The turban 
or headtie was an integral part of a slave's costume. This was normally of white cotton 
and could be tied in various ways or points, which would indicate the occupation of the 
wearer. Until very recently, this habit of tying the headtie in different ways still persisted, 
but the practice has died out, although old field laborers on plantations still use the white 
headtie as part of their every day wear/*It was important to cover the head in the day to 
shield the worker from the hot sun, but even more important for both male and female 
to have some head covering at night, since one avoided the harmful effects of the night 
air or “dew” which in Barbadian folk lore is considered deleterious to the health. 

To protect the little property they had slowly acquired, the slaves had to devise some 
means of security. Dickson says that ‘ton the doors of some of the negro huts, I have 
observed wooden locks, at once simple and well contrived, and which it was impossible 
to open without the wooden key, which had two or three square polished prominencies, 
adapted to the internal parts of the lock which I have also seen.’’?° 

On occasion, the plantation might make gifts of livestock to the slaves. It is impossible 
to comment on the frequency of this practice. As with so many other aspects of the slave 
system, the theoretical framework and the practical applications differ enormously. The 
attitude of one particular owner did not necessarily reflect the attitude of another, and 
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de variety to the drab plantation clothes 





to make generalizations about a system that was dependent to such a large degree on per- 
sonality differences and values can create a distorted picture. A good example of this ts 
the case of Sampson Wood, resident attorney for Newton and Seawell Estates. Wood, 
to encourage what he termed “intermarriage at home .. . when any marry in the Estates 
(1) give them a couple of dollars to set up Housekeeping and buy a young Goat and a Pig — 
if they agree for a twelve month a couple more.’’76Yet Wood, for a slave owner, was a 
remarkable individual. He sent to England for tents to put up in the fields so that the 
workers could shelter from the mid-day sun or rain. He bought thick jackets and built 
portable huts for the nightwatchmen to prevent them from getting cold. He even pre- 
vailed on the owner of the plantation to send out quantities or shirts, chintz material 
and handkerchiefs and had “the names of the Negroes in both plantations marked in a 
kind of lottery and each drew his or her chance — they were extremely well pleased.”’ 
It tells something of the character of the man to note that he restricted the lottery “‘to 
the most worthy and most working class, the Field Negroes.””77 

The next attorney, however, adopted a different approach. Robert Haynes confessed 
to treating his Negroes “regularly."’7®This meant that none of Wood’s innovations would be 
maintained, He allowed the new manager Farrell to destroy the tents and use the watch- 
man’s huts as shooting boxes. So drastic was the change in regime, that one of the plan- 
tation’s slaves escaped and went to England for the express purpose of complaining to the 
owner, Thomas Lane.79 

Haynes’ method was to offer encouragement to the overseers and not to the’slaves. 
When the birth rate on the two plantations showed a marked increase, Haynes prevailed 
on Lane to present the overseer Robert Reece with a gift of plate suitably inscribed to mark 
his humanity *° Ultimately both attorneys, Wood and Haynes, were interested in the smooth 
functioning and economic well being of the plantations in their care. Both used bribery — 
Wood to the slaves and Haynes to the overseers, but the difference in attitude resulted in 
diftering practices being used on the same plantations during different time periods. 

In the foregoing discussion on material possessions of the slaves, the acculturative process 
can be seen at work. Involvement in the money economy resulted in differentiation and 
stratification following European class lines. Random examination of any slave yard would 
have revealed marked differences in the contents of the houses. The system reinforced this 
tendency with itsheirarchical setup of gangs, drivers, skilled craftsmen and rangers. Class 
consciousness was a European-borrowed trait adopted by African descended peoples in 
Barbados. M G, Smith points out that “‘the study of acculturation or cultural change cannot 
be complete without parallel study of social change.’®!In Barbados, if one examines the 
social change undergone by the enslaved group, it is at once apparent that a major develop- 
ment was the emergence of stratification patterns modeled after European forms. Not only 
were the conventional criteria of position and property used to draw lines, but slaves also 
drew on their master’s personal status to reinforce their standing — a phenomenon one may 
perhaps call conferred elitism. 

Because of this development, the creolization process was hastened and made more 
effective, but with a Euro-centric bias, since within the subordinate group the acquisition of 
European forms and possessions conferred more status. It would be wise, however, not to 
Overstress this point too strongly during the period of slavery, but rather see it as the foun- 
dation for social developments in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
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Folk Culture 


Within the restrictive framework of slavery and despite the attempted regimentation of 
the slave laws, there was a viable slave culture. Life continued in the slave communities 
after the day’s labor ended at six and during holiday times and the behavioral patterns 
exhibited during these periods were cultural showing identifiable linkages to West African 
cultural characteristics. Commenting on the slave experience in British America, Stanley 
Elkins says that “looking back upon the energy vitality and complex organization of West 
African tribal life, we are tempted . . . to wonder how it was ever possible that all this 
native resourcefulness and vitality could have been brought to such a point of utter stulti- 
fication in America.” ®?Elkins challenged Herskovits’ thesis that the Negro brought much of 
his African cultural background with him, stating that ‘on the contrary, few ethnic groups 
seem to have been so thoroughly and effectively detached from their prior cultural connec- 
tions as was the case in the Negro’s transit from Africa to North America.”’®?{[n the latter 
context, Elkins does differentiate between conditions in North America and Latin America, 
but gives no indication regarding the position of the British Caribbean, the power structure 
of which had Anglo-Saxon origins similar to those of the mainland colonies. However, 
given the fact that the islands and the mainland colonies had similar legal and political 
systems, it would seem logical to extend Elkins comments to them. 

Even more damning to the Herskovits thesis, as far as Barbados is concerned, is the 
fairly recent publication by a British anthropologist, the title of which, English Rustics 
in a Black Skin, clearly shows the thrust of the work, Greenfield postulates that ®4 


Under the conditions of the slave plantation, slaves were able neither to re-establish African 
culture nor to develop new independent patterns. With emancipation, they could have had no choice 
but to accept the English culture that already existed in the island. 


Both the opinions of Elkins and Greenfield seem to suggest that the black man existed 
in a vacuum and operated as nothing more than an unfeeling labor device. However, if one 
looks at the case of Barbados, what greater evidence could one require of black vitality and 
initiative than their infiltration into and eventual control of the internal marketing and dis- 
tribution system of the island, against a background of legal discrimination? Also too, 
one must consider the marked displacement of white skilled labor by enslaved skilled 
craftsmen, quite out of character to the “legendary improvidence of the American planta- 
tion negro.’’85 

Greenfield’s thesis in particular is especially untenable, because if one accepts his claim 
that on emancipation slaves had no choice but to accept English culture already existing 
in the island, by logical extension this means that black minds were a tabula rasa prior to 
emancipation. Contemporary evidence shows that this was not true, and if one comple 
ments biased Euro-centric evidence of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with ident 
fiable African-based traditions and accretions extant today, the resultant picture shows that 
slaves did develop new patterns on the island, just as whites did, and these patterns, though 
differentiated depending on their respective Afro or Euro-orientations, still shared many 
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common traits and borrowed from each other. 


The leisure activities available to the slave population were limited but, especially for 
the field slave, important. For a limited period of time the slave was free to make a decision 
about how best to use his energies. One can easily recreate the choices: Should he go over 
to X plantation to visit that saucy wench who winked at him the other day when both were 
working on the vestry’s road repair program; yet it was some time since he had practiced 
‘stick-licking’ (cudgelling) and he liked to maintain his form; perhaps he might play some 
warri (a game brought from West Africa, see illustration), even more interesting, the grape- 
vine had told him that there was going to be a cockfight on Y plantation followed by a 
dance, except that he wasn't very interested in a dance that night since he had nothing 
to wear, Liza was making a new pair of breeches and shirt for him to wear out Saturday 
night and he preferred to wait until then, unlike some of the other hands on the plantation, 
who were real dance fans and would go out every night there was a dance on. Probably it 
would be best if he stayed in the yard and drank a little rum with his mates, after all, 
Frank the butler had gone to town today with the master to meet the packet and he usually 
had lots of news to tell, especially about the King and Wilberforce — imagine, if he could 
get up to England now, he would be a free man. But that was just a thought; to leave home, 
this estate where his ancestors had been born, where all his family, friends, familiar faces 
were, no, he shuddered at the thought. His mind was made up, he would take a few shots 
of rum with the boys tonight and then go straight home to Liza. It was nice to know that 
other women longed after him, it made him feel more of a man, but it was even more 
comforting to have Liza’s warm body to cuddle up to, during nights that were too short. 


Music and Dance 


Music, dance and related forms were an integral part of slave life. Although the early slave 
laws of Barbados regulated assemblies of slaves, prohibited them from leaving their planta- 
tions “at any time, especially Saturday-nights, Sundays or other Holidays” without passes 
from their owners and fined those slave masters who allowed their people “to beat drums, 
blow horns or use any other loud instruments,” ®* these provisions soon proved difficult to 
enforce and lapsed. 

It was accepted planter opinion that their slaves worked better if allowed to amuse 
themselves by holding dances and other related meetings such as ‘singings.’ A contem- 
porary writer noted that “‘it was commonly observed, that after they had so diverted them- 
selves, they went through their work with greater courage and chearfulness without express- 
ing any weariness, and did all things better than if they had rested all night long in their 
huts.’’87 

Although the initial laws had been drawn up with the intention of prohibiting meetings 
which might serve to mask underground resistance activites, the tranquility of Barbados 
caused a relaxation of the rules. Yet as the events of 1816 were to show, the initial fears 
of the old planters proved correct in that slaves under cover of the weekend dances did 
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recruit support for their freedom movement. But. apart from considerations of leniency 
and custom, planters were in general not opposed to regular dances because, in their view 
Productivity was greater than under a regime of denial. 7 

From available evidence, it would seem as if dances could be held on any night of the 
weck, although Saturday and Sunday night were the most popular times. Most of these 
dances were arranged by the slaves themselves but, on occasion, the planters, who them. 
selves loved dancing, would arrange a special occasion for their people, cither a birthnight 
celebration, to welcome the family home after a trip to England or to celebrate the end 
of the Sugar cane harvest. This was a specially big event, usually held in June, and was 
known either as Harvest-Home or Crop-Over. The fecling generated at harvest time, which 
was looked forward to as a time of plenty, is recorded in these lines by Weckes.88 


There's not a slave, 

In spight of slav'ry, but is pleased and gay 

For this is their delightful, darling Time! 

On all sides, hear the Dialogue obscene, 

The last Night's Theft, the adulterous Intrigue, 

And all the Scandal of unmanner'd Tongues. 

While some, to chear their Toil, and laugh the Hours 
In merriment away, forth from their Throats, 

The barb’rous, unintelligible song 

Unmusically roars, 


Frisbie and Handler, in an article in Caribbean Studies, state that the earliest reference to 
Harvest Home can be found in papers of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts which instituted the holiday on its plantations in 1819.89 However, the 
festival was in existence prior to the nineteenth century, because in 1798, Sampson Wood 
was writing to Thomas Lane to tell him that he had held a “dinner and a sober dance” for 
the slaves. “Twas a celebration of Harvest Home after the crop.’’?° Handler and Frisbie 
consider it difficult to tell how widespread the holiday was, but from oral reports on Bar- 


bados it would appear that most plantations celebrated the event until the late 1940's 
when the custom lapsed. 


Nothing will, at any time, restrain them from pursuing their amours or their amusements. 
Dancing they are passionately fond of, and they will travel several miles, after their daily labour is 


over, to a dance, and after dancing the greatest part of the night, they will return to thei owners plan- 
tations and be in the field at the usual hour of labour. 92 ‘ 


Both Griffith Hughes and Pinckard have left descriptions ve dances. Hughes’ 
account dates from 1750 and Pinckard’s from some fifty years later.9? Both \ bservers 


remarked on the explosive nature of the dance, and the full use of the ody which characte- 
rizes much of West African dance. Hughes noted that “their bodies are strongly agitated by 
skipping, leaping and turning round” and Pinckard though that ‘th ‘twistings of the body 
seeming to constitute the supreme excellence of the dance.” One" tfc upon reading 
Pinckard’s account of the similarities between the dance described and dances performed 
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Both commentators also noticed what they interpreted as “indecent, wanton and lasei- 
vious” movements. West African dance makes frequent use of contractions and pelvic 
movements which were repeated in West Indian dance forms. In one surviving dance in 
Barbados, seen when the “Took Band"’ ts playing, spectators involuntarily form a circle 
and two or three people dance inside, being replaced by onlookers as the various performers 
tire. To the casual observer it would seem as if the dancers were miming sexual intercourse, 
as the movements are almost solely restricted to the pelvic region. This is known in Bar- 
badian Creole as ‘working up” but the objective is not to entice one’s partner to bed, 
rather to amuse oneself, and two women may dance with each other or two men.9* A 
comparison shows many points of similarity between the above and Pinckard’s remark, 
“for the most part only two enter the ring at a time, but, occasionally, as many as three 
or four: They circle, violently, together until one is tired, and when this escapes from the 
circle another assumes the place, thus continuing to follow, one by one in succession." 

Another dance seen in Barbados until the late 1920's was the “Jo and Johnny” or “‘Joan 
and John” as it is referred to in some sources96 Very little is known of this except that it is 
no longer danced. One informant revealed that her aunt “used to dance de Jo and Johnny 
afore time, but evah since she get save, she stop all dat foolishness.” Many old people 
when questioned knew about the dance, but preferred to regard it as a thing of the past, 
better forgotten. Certainly the “Jo and Johnny” was danced exclusively by the lower 
class, more frequently in the country districts than in town and was a partnered dance, 
probably based on some adaptation of the quadrille or an eighteenth century country 
dance, 

However, in comparison with the many dances which remain in the neighboring islands, 
Barbados has retained little of those African dances so prominent in the eighteenth century, 
a reflection of two trends: first of all, an increasing eagerness to adopt European forms 
in the nineteenth century and, secondly, a response to pressures exerted by the Church 
in the nineteenth century which looked with disfavor on anything which could be con- 
sidered as pagan. 

The music for dancing was provided by small bands, usually numbering three or four 
persons, though additions might be made as the occasion required. The band described 
by Pinckard had four members; two drummers, a banjo player and a maracas player. The 
drum according to Pinckard was ‘‘a long hallow piece of wood, with a dried sheepskin 
tied over one end.” One drummer sat astride the drum as it lay on the ground and beat 
the head with his palms, while the other drummer remained standing and played on the 
side with two sticks?’ Other types of drums were used in Barbados, including one which 
looks very much like the present day Congo drum. There is an illustration in J. A. Waller's 
A Voyage to the West Indies (London, 1820) which shows a drummer holding his drum 
between his legs while he plays. Dickson mentions the Coromantin drum — “‘this last is 
a most earpiercing instrument, but being prohibited, is but seldom used by the negroes 
in Barbadoes. The black musicians, however, have substituted in its place, a common 
earthen jar, on beating the aperture of which, with the extended palms of their hands, it 
emits a hollow sound, resembling the more animating note of the drum.” 8 No detailed 
description survives of the Coromantin drum, but evidently it was feared by the West 
Indian white population as an effective rallying instrument, for it was banned in Jamaica 
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as well. Dickson in another work refers again to the Coromantin drum, the “terrors” 
of which throw the white inhabitants into a “panic... I have once or twice heard it beaten, 
for a short time, in Barbadoes,” 9° More frequently used was a smaller drum, called the ‘“‘ket- 
tle” drum, and sometimes a number of these drummers might play together to create a 
call and response pattern, 1°° 

Other instruments in use included the tambourine, the pipe, the rookaw or scraper, the 
didle doe (a pod which could be blown as a flute) 191 and in the late eighteenth century, 
the violin became incorporated in slave orchestras. 

“They are great lovers of music and much pleased with those instruments that make 
a delightful noise and a kind of harmony with which they accompany with their voices.” 7°? 

Singing as the above quotation shows was sometimes blended with the music of the band 
but frequently groups sang unaccompanied. There were two major categories of tunes, 
work songs and satirical songs or commentaries on prominent local personages or characters. 
The latter type 1s more typical of the Barbadian folk song extant today, many of which 
have been recorded in the field by the Merrymen and sometimes used by them in their 
recordings. 1° 

The following are two examples of eighteenth century Barbadian slave songs, the first 
of which is a work song and uses a call and response pattern. The second comments on a 


Mr. Cunningham, probably a reference to Governor Cunninghame, the most hated of all 
Barbados’ governors. 1% 


.: Massa buy me he won't killa me 
Oh Massa buy me he won't killa me 
Oh Massa buy me he won't killa me 
Oh for he kill me he ship me regulau 


Chorus: I live with a bad man oh la 
for I live with a bad man Obudda-bo 
for I live with a bad man Oh la 
Eh, eh, eh, ch, eh, eh, eh, eh, Oh bi 


2. Ante Nanny 


Ante Nanny Open da door, Pater want da 

Soursop soup. Ante Nanny, open da door, 

Pater want da sour sop soup, Run, Mr. Cunningham, 
Run for you life, run Mr. Cunningham 

run for you life, run Mr. Cunningham, 

run for you life, Pater de come wid a open knife. 


Dickson in a footnote says: ‘“They have a song, the burden of which is “Plantation broke 
0’ poor me one Quaco O!” But it is not so affecting, at least to me, as “Grace Jones de 
Regula” one of their most beautiful ditties.” *°° It is a pity that he did not transcribe the 
words and melody of this song. The first reference is to the practice of selling out a planta- 
tion in Chancery after its owner had defaulted on his debts. Quite often, as slaves were 
chattel before the law, they could be claimed for money owed and hence taken away from 
ancestral surroundings family and friends, which accounts for the lament of ‘O’ poor me one 
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Quaco O!’ 


As was the case with dancing, African derived chants and songs were considered ‘unin- 
telligible’ and ‘unmelodic’ and were regarded as pagan. With increasing missionary activity 
among the slave population there was a decrease in songs identifiably African or satirical 
songs of local content. Creativity was muzzled by the mores of Georgian Christianity. 
Among specific instructions given to missionaries going out to the West Indies was one 
advising them that as “Negroes like singing at their work,” it would be fitting to improvise 
psalms for them to use in the field. }°° 


Other Aspects of Slave Culture 
Cudgelling 


Cudgelling or ‘stick licking’ was a defensive sport practiced by most black males during 
slavery, the art retaining its popularity until recent times. It is difficult to say whether 
this sport had African origins for, though on Barbados it was identified almost exclusively 
with Negroes, it may have been brought to the island in the mid-seventeenth century by 
indentured servants as it was also a popular means of defense among the European lower 
classes. 

There are references to cudgelling and wooden swords among the literature of the period 
under study, but none give any details. However, if one uses contemporary evidence and 
oral accounts of the mid nineteenth century, it is possible to reconstruct for the eighteenth 
century. 

The : stick used was fairly short, no more than four or five feet in length and was light, 
flexible, but strong. Wild guava was frequently used to make a cudgel or ‘wompa’ as it 
is known on Barbados. There are intricate moves involved in ‘stick licking’ and when seen 
it appears to be a formof choreography, with delicate shifts of balance, high frontal and 
side attacks and counter attacks and sometimes low sweeps by the attacker. In the hands 
of an expert, a cudgel can be a deadly weapon and can inflict a severe thrashing. 


Magico-Religious System 


Almost all of the slaves brought to Barbados came from backgrounds where animism 
was the prevailing belief. Since the existing sources do not indicate the presence of poly- 
theism or even specific deities on the island, one must conclude that no attempt was made 
to recreate African religious systems on the island. This would tally with the theory that 
broad cultural phenomena shared by West African peoples were transferred, but that the 
diversity of peoples enslaved in the early days of the slave trade made the transfer of any 
thing so specific as a religious system, difficult, if not impossible. 

However, in the area of folk beliefs and superstitions, there are several existing on Bar- 
bados which can be identified as being of African origin. 

The most important of these is the practice of Obeah, which in its mildest forms involves 
the treatment of the sick with herbal medicines and in its most extreme, communication 
with the dead, wish-fullfillment and murder. Authorities early in the seventeenth century 
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recognized the potential danger of Obeah which, if uncontrolled. would have layed an 
important role in unifying slave Opposition and in providing leadership. Conbecentty, 
actice of Obeah,!°? bur although some 
ilure can be seen in the fact that Obeah 


Obeah may be practiced by either sex. <A nineteenth century account describes an 


Obeah man whose trade tools include “rusty nails | 
; , parrot feathers, broken glass and pieces 
of sun baked clay.’1°* The same source cites a death wish of buying a battle with sid sls, 


dead lizards, parrots feathers or a clay figure in the shape of the person to be killed 
although a little judicious use of some manchineel poison mi 


deed, if the power of suggestion was not powerful enough, 


One of the most frequently used Was grave dirt or as it is known in Barbados, ‘duppy- 
dust.’ This was considered to have special magical powers and, controlled by the initiated, 
could be harmful. Grave dirt today still forms an integral part in the lexicon of Obeah. 
Among present day Obeah rituals which, given no evidence to the contrary, one must 
assume are survivals from the eighteenth century, are; 1°99 Bush baths: A ritual in which 
the supplicant who is asking for a favor to be granted or to be cured of an illness, is immer- 
sed in an iron tub in which a variety of herbs have been boiled. Also, depending on the 
nature of the request, a number of objects may be placed in the water, including pieces 
of silver, seven beans, hairs or soiled clothes of the person (or persons concerned, if a love 
potion is being prepared). In some cases, the individual may be told to bury two coins and 
some of the bottled bath water at a crossroads during the first full moon after the bath is 
taken or may simply be told to retain some of the water. Death wishes: Onc may hurt 
or kill an individual in many ways. The Obeah practitioner may perform a ceremony known 
as ‘reading up the deads’ or spirits who are directed to wreak the required vengeance. 
Sometimes the supplicant may be given a little black coffin in which the hated one’s name is 
placed and then deposited on their doorstep or in their house. On other occasions, hair is 
surreptitiously obtained from the individual to be harmed and wrapped in a piece of paper 
on which his/her name has been written. This is then burned in the flame of a candle while 
incantations are said. The simplest method however is to secure some grave dirt, preferably 
from a criminal or some one who has died a violent death, and throw it on the individual or 
secrete it in their food. It should be noted that these acts are reversible, either by the same 
Obeah man or some one more powerful. !1° 

Wishes for control of others or for success: There are a variety of potions available which 
can be used for one to gain control of others or to ensure one’s success in life, The best 
known of these is ‘commanding powder.’ Other powders may be put in food which is then 
given to those over whom you want to gain control. It is quite common in Barbados among 
the lower class to hear remarks such as ‘X acting funny, it looks as if somebody give he 
something to eat.’ 

Birth Rites 

Upon birth, the placenta and umbilical cord was taken and buried in the ground, very 
Close to the place of birth. This had the effect of linking the spirit with the earth and 
conveying a sense of belonging. Until recently, this was still practiced in Barbados and 
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the folk saying, ‘where you nabel-string bury,’ 
this is the site of one’s nativity. 

Babies were usually closely guarded and kept inside for nine days and, at the end of this 
period, bathed in a bush bath and formally admitted to the world. Brathwaite has found 
a similar practice for Jamaica which he says is similar to the birth customs of the Ga people 
of West Africa.!11It was often the practice to suspend items over their heads to ward off 


evil spirits. In recent times, these include an open pair of suspended scissors, assorted 
herbs and the Bible, which is left open at significant passages. 112 


indicates with unquestionable fervor that 


Death Rites 


Long and elaborate wakes and funerals were held to ensure that the d 


eceased’s spirit 
rested in peace. 


Referring specifically to Barbados, Francklyn says, “nor do they, any- 
where, make such expensive feasts, particularly at funerals, and at the ceremony of throwing 
water, as they call it, on the graves of their friends and relations. At some of these enter- 
tainments, there are more turkeys, capons, Guinea fowls, etc. than would suffice at a 
parish feast; nor are hams, tongues and fish of different kinds, wanting to increase the 
good cheer; plenty of rum at least, and not unfrequently wine and porter, abound at these 
meetings.” 113 

Burials could be used as a form of protest against the system. In 1768, by proclamation 
of Governor Spry, it was made known to the public that the “body of a Negro woman, 
executed at Speights for attempting to murder (by poisoning John Denny) had been 
attended to the grave with unusual Pomp by numbers of Negroes meeted together for that 
purpose.’ This gathering, “expressly invited and collected” for the burial, constituted an 
“open violation of the Laws, a daring arraignment of the justice of the sentence by which 
she was executed and a most outrageous insult to the person of a Public Magistrate and 
Member of the Legislature whose life had been endangered by the horrid attempts of this 
wretch.” In future, Justices of the Peace were instructed to bury the bodies of those 
executed far out to sea. “So that it may be impossible for the Negroes to take it up 
ran. =" 

i in Mitigation of Slavery, Dickson notes that large funerals were common, 

especially when a black person had been murdered and no other means of satisfaction 
could be got, except by mass disapproval of the act. 

The grave site was of great importance, for this is where the spirit of the deceased rested. 
A strange incident is recorded in the Mercury, important not only because it illustrates 
an African derived custom, but also because of the voluntary participation of white Bar- 
badian officials, showing how deeply the creolization effect had penetrated by the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

In a letter to the editor, T.W. related how a heifer was stolen from his estate and two 
men from a neighboring estate were accused of the theft, punishment for which was death. 

Upon the evidence of an old man, Cromwell, from the same estate, one man was pro- 
nounced guilty and the other innocent’?*However the condemned’s wife, who was present, 
asked the two Justices of the Peace to “swear Cromwell on a negro grave.” 

T.W. had no objects, and asked the Justices of the Peace to give ita try. One Mr. 
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Rollstone, was reluctant, saying “Fie Mr, W. | am ashamed at your weakness, do you think 
; want to be ridiculed? besides I have known Cromwell from a boy and do not believe 
, berter heart ever was in a human body.” Col. Williams, the other Justice of the Peace 
and the three freeholders agreed, so Mr. Rollstone acquiesced and the entire party pro- 
ceeded to a nearby grave. 
Cromwell was made to stand on the grave and “the wench mixed some of the dirt in a 
lass of spirit and prostrating herself upon the grave, still crying and kissing of it, invoked 
the dead within, saying ‘Oh Molly, if Cromwell swears true, well; bless and prosper him so 
long as he lives. but if he swears falsely, and disturbs you and your two children and my 
oor husbands looses his life; dear Molly, Isabella and Numah! I beg you all to follow him 
“jose, and never let him rest, night or day, till he goes to hell, where he will belong to.” 
Up till this moment, Cromwell had been bantering and laughing, but when told to drink 
the mixture, he did so reluctantly and on being re-examined, changed his testimony and 
implicated the individual whose innocence he had previously established. His testimony 
was then corroborated by the real culprit. 
The upshot was that the plaintiff T.W., whose heifer had been stolen, promised to drop 
che whole affair upon recompense by the neighboring estate. This was agreed to by the 
owner, Judge Lyte, and Cromwell and the guilty man were let off with a sound 


whipping. 37° 
Superstitions 


The spirit world was deemed to be ever present and could be benign or malevolent. 
However spirits or ‘duppies’ were more active at night than in the day and sometimes it 
was necessary to take precautions against their entry into the house, by tightly closing 
all the shutters, hanging various herbs at the windows and doorways and by sprinkling 
sand around the house. By doing this, spirits were forced to stop and count every grain 
and it was impossible to finish this task by daylight. A similar method is also used by the 
Ibo of Southern Nigeria. 

The dead are fond of special places. In addition to the graveyard, it was thought that 
spirits like to secrete themselves in sandbox trees and for this reason they had to be pro- 
pitiated before the tree could be cut. Gifts of liquor were considered appropriate, and 
in Barbados today some people, when opening a new bottle of rum, still pour a few drops 
on the doorstep or floor of the house as a gift for the spirits. 

Malevolent spirits could assume various shapes. The best known was the hag who shed 
her skin at night and travelled as a ball of fire in search of blood. If the skin was found 
and salt poured on it, then the woman could not reenter and died. There is a similar folk 
supersition among Yoruba and Ibo peoples, but the hag may also reflect medieval European 
fears of blood sucking monsters. 

The ‘lagahoo’ or ‘rolling calf? was said to be an evil spirit disguised, which attacked 
travellers in lonely spots. Finally, there was the ‘baccoo,’ a mannikin which if captured 
would work for its owner. However, one had to be careful because if the ‘baccoo’ ever 
got the upper hand, he would unmercifully beat those within reach. There are some obvious 
connections here between the Irish leprechaun and the Barbadian baccoo. 
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Certainly, in the field of superstition as elsewhere, there was a blending of cultures, 117 


Domestic unions 


A reply to a questionnaire submitted by Governor Parry in 1787 noted that ™ "practice 
among the slaves is plurality of wives.’ Polygamy was widespread in Western ‘ rica and it 
was only natural that the institution would be transferred to Barbados. The planters were 
well aware of the institution and accepted it — in fact, advertisements for runaways often 
name their various wives so as to indicate their possible whereabouts. Grigg, who ran away 
in 1783, had ‘a wife at Mrs. Ann Walker's called Binah, and another at the Pool Plantation 
of Mr. Graems.” 119 we 

There were occasions when jealousies would arise between the women and the individual 
who felt herself slighted or insulted would put on her ‘under value coat’ or “challenge 
gown, used to challenge other women of a particular man,” '*° The bottom of this was 
decorated with scraps of scarlet and blue cloth cut into human shapes, probably to indicate 
some connection with Obeah. 

One of the instructions given to Anglican missionary groups was that they should prevent 
polygamy. In fact, they were told that the success of their mission depended on their 
having introduced among the slaves “decency and regularity of their behaviour, and obe- 
dience to their masters; whether married to one wife and have renounced illicit intercourse 
with other women.” 32! 

This was one area in which the Church was rebuffed. Christian mores and values could 
not satiate sexual appetites. 

Sexual unions were often formed between white men and black women. The reverse 
certainly did occur, but more rarely and secretively since white Barbadian society was 
opposed to the idea of a black man having intercourse with a white woman. Although 
widespread, the upper class did not however approve of liaisons between white personnel 
on their plantations and slave women. In a set of instructions given in 1786 by some of 
the principal landed proprietors for plantation management in Barbados, the manager is 
warned to enforce strict order and decorum among his white servants and to prohibit 
‘all improper intercourse between them and the negroes.” 322 

An incident which occurred on Newton Plantation also illustrates the attitude of the 
plantocracy to sexual liaisons between the black and white personnel on their plantations. 
An overseer of Newton, by the name of Yard, had taken a mistress, Dolly. Sampson Wood 
in a full report to the estate's owner Thomas Lane, explained that Sir John Alleyne, the 
attorney ‘being at Newtons with his family, some of the female part of it, either surprised 
the two lovers in the fact itself or heard such indisputable proofs of it from the next cham- 
ber as put it out of doubt — Sir John was informed of it and the next day gave him a severe 
reprimand on the impropriety of such behavior, expressing his fears of the detriment it 
might be to the Estate, and insisted upon his giving it up.”” 123 

The unions could be motivated by several factors — the need for sexual adventure, the 
hope of the slave women that their lover might buy their freedom or at least be of some 
assistance to them or could be love matches as shown in this touching letter written by 
Charlotte from Dominica to William Hewitt at Bridgetown: 124 


9] 


1 wish you the compliments of the Season and wish you long life that I may see you 
most happy ! long to hear from you the first Occation — please to tell George how I wish him a Merry 


Christmas and hopes he is well and Warwick and am your Sincere and Dutyful slave until Death. 
Charlotte 


Reaction of the Enslaved Population to Their Status 


‘The slaves of this Colony are a mild, tractable set of people, by no means addicted to 
violent resentments.” *2° 

This was the stated opinion of members of the Council of Barbados in an official report 
and is corroborated by individual evidence, as this quotation from Dickson shows; “No 
well disposed white person has anything to fear from the Negroes in that island. Disabled 
as 1 was, | thought nothing of walking (as it is not every horse that I can ride) eight or ten 
miles, in the cool of the evening, alone and unarmed, and never was once molested by a 
Negro; though they are always to be met with on the roads. I have been told the same 
thing by gentlemen who had passed long lives on the island.’’!26Furthermore, a remarkable 
proof of the basically non-violent nature of the black population can be seen during the 
1816 revolt, when the opportunity was presented for groups of slaves to slaughter white 
families in isolated plantation houses. This did not occur, in fact, only one white person 
was killed, and he was a militia soldier gunned down in cross fire. 

Failure to resort to mass violence or exhibit overt hostility did not mean however that 
Barbadian slaves tranquilly accepted their lot. But it should be noted that the peculiar 
characteristics of Barbados, its small size, lack of forest cover or mountainous regions and 
large population, made it difficult to run away or establish maroon communities. Yet 
the possibility of escaping from the system by running away did exist and some slaves 
availed themselves of the opportunity. The most effective method was of escaping to 
a neighboring island and there adopting free man status. Advertisements in papers of the 
period, though, show that some slaves merely moved to other parts of the island where 
they remained free for an indeterminate length of time. Examples such as the ones cited 


below appear frequently. 


Runaway from Ashton Hall, St. Peter, one Negro wench, Sarah Clarke. Has been seen 
in Bridgetown several times with a tray of clothes on her head, so she is working as a washer-woman. 
One moidore reward for their [ sic ] return.127 


Reward of £100 offerred for taking of Primus — yellowish skin, countenance good. 
A further reward of £10 will be given for apprehending Prince; a tall black man, stammers much, coun- 
tenance resembling an African, although he is a native, 126 


Resistance to the slave system also included acts of sabotage, such as setting fire to cane 
fields and malingering or feigning sickness so that productivity was lowered. Brathwaite 
in his discussion on Jamaica cites ‘a reluctance to bear children” and “deliberate and wide- 
spread abortion practices” as a means of reacting against the system.**° However, the evi- 
dence for Barbados does not indicate that such practices were widespread. 

In giving a general assessment of the reaction of enslaved people in Barbados to their 
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situations, one must note the functional important of compliance. It was on the basis 
< e 
of acceptance of the status quo that the system functioned. “The whole slave system 
. . %? 
began as a coercive one, but developed into a system of consent.” 7° 


--— 
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CHAPTER V 
THE GROWTH OF THE FREE COLORED POPULATION 


In addition to the enslaved black and free white population of Barbados, there was a 
third, numerically small, group composed of freed persons of mixed or Negroid ancestry. 
Despite their free status, the position of the free colored population throughout the period 
of slavery was a tenuous one, since they enjoyed few civil rights. It was the struggle to 
obtain equal rights which occupied most of their energies during the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century. The free coloreds constituted part of a broader subordinate 
group, separated from the white superordinate group by race. Mobility from one group 
to another was precluded on the basis of color. Yet, within the subordinate group of 
black and racially mixed, the free colored constituted a separate and distinct entity which 
was itself stratified in terms of class and color (degree of racial admixture). 

Recent research on New World slave societies has paid greater attention to the status 
and function of the free colored group. Thus both Marvin Harris and Laura Foner suggest 
that whites were forced to create an intermediate free group to perform economic and 
military tasks for which the white labor force was inadequate and slave labor was con- 
sidered unsuitable.? Winthrop Jordan’s work, White over Black, suggests that attitudes 
towards the Negro and prevailing demographic patterns were the major variables controlling 
the resultant status of the free colored, and uses differences in the “‘acceptability of the 
mulatto” in Barbados, Jamaica and the United States to support his argument. * 

If we look at the case of Barbados, it is evident that there was no deliberate attempt 
by the white population to create a free colored group. On the contrary, such a develop- 
ment was not welcomed, as Barbados had a relatively large white population with whom 
the free colored competed for jobs. In fact, the white ruling class exhibited ambivalent 
and, more often, suspicious attitudes towards the free colored group who were seen as 
potential enemies. It was only when the slave revolt of 1816 assured the planters that 
they could rely on the free coloreds as allies that steps were taken to remove civil disabili- 
ties which hindered their growth and status. 

Jordan’s argument is more acceptable for the case of Barbados, but requires some clari- 
fication on the question of the status of the mulatto free man as opposed to the black free 
man. Briefly, Jordan points out that, in Barbados, white male/female sex ratios were 
balanced and this acted as a block both to miscegenation and the acceptance of mixed 
offspring. This was compounded by prevailing negative attitudes of white towards Negroes, 
hence freed men, both black and mixed, were relegated to a permanent subordinate status. 
Handler also, in his study The Unappropriated People, does not give much weight to pheno- 
typic variation within the free subordinate group. 

Both writers contrast the case of Jamaica with that of Barbados. In the former island 
one finds a scale of gradations of skin coloring, ranging from sambo, mulatto, quadroon, 
mustee, mustiphini, quintroon and octoroon. The last two categories were regarded as 
legally white and therefore automatically free.* In Barbados, on the other hand, the “legal 
code contained no definition (and apparently no attempt was ever made to establish one) 
of the point at which Caucasoid features would permit a freed man to be white.’’> Yet in 
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ractice, a bi-polar racial system such as that which operated in the United States of 
America, did not exist in Barbados and color gradations did have social significance both 
‘. terms of relationships between whites and ‘coloreds’ and within the ‘colored’ group 
itself. 

On occasion the presence of a very fair skinned individual among the enslaved group 

resented problems for the Owner. Such was the case with Polly Kitty Williams on Newton 
Estate. Polly Kitty was described as a mulatto slave although, in reality, she was a mustee. 
Robert Haynes wrote to tell Thomas Lane that he was exchanging Polly Kitty for a black 
girl then owned by a captain of the Royal Navy. The objective of this transaction was, on 
Haynes’ part, to get rid of Polly Kitty because “since her birth she has never so much as 
turned over one straw for you, she is as white as either of us and in fact I could not find 
an occupation for her.” °Polly Kitty was an embarrassment for Robert Haynes because ‘‘she 
is as white as either of us” and hence did not fit into the normal phenotypic pattern of 
black slaves. After the exchange was effected, she was freed by the captain. 

The status of Polly Kitty after her manumission is not recorded, but there were others 
like her and it 1s interesting to speculate on their position in Barbadian society and that of 
their children. Handler states that they could not, despite their white appearance, enter 
the white group. Yet, if one considers the practice in Barbados within the last century 
it is obvious that, by a judicious choice of partners, one could move through various stages 
until one became white and there is no reason to suppose that during the period of slavery 
the pattern followed in Jamaica did not apply in Barbados as well. After all, it is impossible 
in the last two categories of quintroon and octoroon to detect any physical difference 
between them and whites.’ 


Population Statistics 


The free colored population, as the table below illustrates, grew slowly until 1800, then 
tapered off until 1815 when it began to increase again. Population returns for the island 
show that there were free colored residents in every parish, but the majority were con- 
centrated in the urban parish of St. Michael, where, between 1750 and 1816, ap proxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the free colored resided. ® Gravitation to the city was natural for 
there were more jobs available and also, as most ports tend to be, Bridgetown was more 
open and relaxed as opposed to the rigidity of society in the plantation sector. 

Reference must be made here to phenotypic variation within the free group. Quite 
often, the assumption is made that this group was composed entirely of brown skinned 
or racially mixed individuals. As Handler correctly points out, this is a distortion. In 
reality, blacks formed a numerically significant group in the total population, but the 
mixed segment was more visible, because of greater wealth and education, and the fact 
that their lighter skin color and European type features made them more acceptable to 
the white group. 
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TABLE VII 


Free Colored Population for Selected Years 9 





1748 107 
1768 448 
1773 534 
1786 838 
1801 2,209 
1810 2,526 
1816 3,007 


Distribution of Free Colored by Parish 1° 


1812 1816 
St. Michael 1540 1933 
Christ Church 65 82 
St. Philip 125 147 
St. John 76 100 
St. Joseph 80 89 
St. Andrew 168 178 
St. Lucy 34 35 
St. Peter 230 240 
St. James 33 33 
St. Thomas 70 76 
St. George 108 94 


Manumission 


The free colored population grew both through natural increase and manumissions. 
Manumissions are recorded from the seventeenth century, but it was not until 1739 that 
the procedure was regulated by law. The preamble to this act states that in order to com- 
bat the practice of some owners of manumitting old and infirm slaves without making 
any provision for their future welfare, future manumissions should include a payment 
of £50 to the vestry which would subsequently pay the freed slave a £4 annual pension.!? 
This act was amended in 1801, and reflected the apprehension and fears of the plantocracy 
of the growing number of free colored people. Manumission fees were raised to £300 
for females and £200 for males and the annual pension increased to £18 and £12 


respectively. 12 
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As far as local manumissions were ¢ 
curtailing the number effected. The 
until its repeal wi — i 1816, Only 15 manumissions were recorded in the island. 
However, a loopho € existed of which ful] advantage was taken. Slaves could be manu- 
mitted in England without payment of fee 


Ss. All that was required 

ee was the presentation 
of manumission at any m . «ia 

of a deed y mayor’s office (although the Majority were executed at 


the Lord Mayor's office in London). The deed was duly signed and certified and returned 


to Barbados. Though not specifically included in any of the island’ 3 
were, in practice, recognized as valid. The eter a the tsland’s statutes, these deeds 





to their position vis a vis the whites, hence “jr now appeared that ther 


| : ‘ € was no good reason 
_ for opposing the increase of their numbers.” 14 
| Manumissions were effected for several reasons. 


An inhumane owner might manumit | 
an old or infirm slave to avoid the expense of his maintenance; legitimate children of free | 
and slave unions were frequently manumitted; freedom could be gained as a reward for | 
_ faithful service or be bought by slaves who had saved sufficient money to pay for the 

expenses involved. ‘ 


Frequent examples of the latter two categories can be found among wills of the period. 

In 1789, Sarah Kelly in her will declared, “‘] give and bequeath unto my friend Ann Gittens 
_ my Negro man slave named Sambo (with this proviso only) that if she receives as much | 
; ) 
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__wages earned by him amounting to the sum for manumitting him and expenses attending 
_ the same or if he shall at any time bring her the sum of £50 and expenses attending the 
_ same that she do readily and willingly manumit and set him free from slavery.’?5In the 
_ same year, Katherine Lewis willed to her friend, Arthur Goddard, a Negro woman named | 
Philody “‘upon this special trust and confidence that should the aforesaid slave be able 1 
_ at any time before the expiration of four years to be computed from the time of my death | 
_ to lodge £50 in the Office, then I do hereby manumit and set free the aforesaid slave 
_ Philody from all servitude and slavery whatever.” 16 | 
__ Those favorite slaves who were manumitted by will were more fortunate, since their 
| Owners’ consciences were so affected that the will often included a bequest, either real 
_ “state or property in the form of slaves or money. Thus, Sarah Kirton directed that her 
two slaves Mary Ann and Mulatto Mary should be manumitted and on gaining their freedom 
Should each receive three acres of land. Mary the mulatto was also given a Negro slave by 
© name of Kitty Maria.‘? Laurentia Trent Lavine manumitted her slave Margaret and 
Ordered the sum of £150 to “be put out to Interest, for her support and maintenance and 
4 home to be provided for her as long as she lives and when she dies to be decently 
_ buried.””!8 The will of Prudence Thomas is particularly interesting, because it itemizes every- 
thing bequeathed to Fanny, the slave about to be liberated.!® 
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| give to my faithful slave Fanny her freedom, 

also the sum of Fifty pounds Currency together 
with one feather Bed and bedstead, one corner 
Cupboard, Four Chairs, all my Cream and Stoneware 
also a Dozen of Large Red China plates, one pint 
China Mug, six Blue China Coffee Cups, a Chamber 
Table with a glass thereon and all other furniture 

to it, a large square Mastick Table, all my 

Kitchin furniture, two pair of Gold Sleeve 

Buttons, one pair plain and the other with 

stones, one plain gold finger ring, four sheets, 

one Cotton Counterpane, four shifts, one safe, 

one of my best trunks, two mahogney waters, three 
silver tea spoons and onc table spoon. 


Slaves on occasion might take the initiative and request their freedom. The Newton 
Estate documents provide two interesting examples of letters written to the absentee 
owner asking him to manumit them. In 1804, Jenny Lane wrote to her master Thomas 
Lane, asking him “‘to pardon the liberty your Slave has taken in addressing herself to you on 
a subject which I hope may not give you the least displeasure or offense.” She explained 
that a friend of hers had promised to buy her freedom and she implored him to “take 
another good Slave in my stead or sell me.” *° 

Three years later, her sister, Dolly Newton, also wrote to Lane, taking ‘“‘the liberty 
of conveying these few lines to you . . . and Requesting the kind Favour of you to be so 
good as to take on you the trouble to have my Manumission executed for me.” ?? 

In both these instances, fortune favored the bold and the two sisters won their freedom. 
How frequently such action was taken, it is impossible to say given the absence of further 
documentation, but to regard the two letters as isolated instances would be a mistake. 
Freedom was a precious commodity and if direct communcation could secure it, then this 
method was resorted to. Certainly, it was incumbent upon any slave who could purchase 
his freedom, or who had a friend willing to do so, to approach his owner. 

Manumission, however, created problems for the newly freed, since it was likely that 
their relations would still be enslaved. The onus was on them to take steps to 
freedom. Jane Lane, having earlier secured her freedom, wrote to Lane 
‘Requesting the favour of your Goodness to Oblige me with my two Mullato Sons at 
Newtons the Name of one is Robert A. Joiner by Trade but one of his Arms is Affected 
and no Use to the Estate. The other is Name William Henry A. Taylor by Trade and A 
Poor Constitution that I think is but Little Use to the Estate. If | thought or knew they 
was any Great Use, You may Depend | would not taken the Liberty — but my having A 
Little to Depend on and ‘They Poorly would wish to have them to Own it.’’** 


If it was not financially possible for their kinsfolk to be bought and liberated during 


their lifetime, freedmen might make provision in their wills for the liquidation of their 
ion. Samuel Hall requested 


estates, the proceeds of which were to be applied to the transacti 
that his estate be used to purchase his daughter and her two children who were owned by 


a Mr. Read of New Foundland. On the purchase being effected, they were to be manu: 
mitted immediately.2? The costs of manumission presented serious problems for the very 


many of 
secure their 
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ee colored. Often it was the case for a testator when manumitting a slave, to will 
the freed individual, members of his or her family, since the estate might not be capable 
f sustaining the burden of paying manumission fees for everyone. For example, Mary 
cimmons manumitted her mulatto slave Eleanor, left her an annuity of fifteen pounds and 
tog ave and devised unto the said Eleanor and her heirs forever, my two slaves, to wit 
Maney (her mother) and Dianna (her sister) and their future issue and increase.’’24 

ir was then Eleanor’s responsibility to stand the expense involved in manumitting her 
mother and sister. It was umportant that this should be done as quickly as possible, since 
che ran the risk of dying intestate, in which case her family, as real estate, escheated to 
the Crown. : 

The case of Bettey-Burk alias Betty-Burk Poore illustrates the dangers of heartache 
‘nvolved when manumissions could not be immediately effected. Betty-Burk, a Free Negro 
woman, was the owner of her three children, During her lifetime, she found it impossible 
to acquire the £150 needed to pay for their manumission. On her death bed, she reached 
the decision to sell her two sons, John and Thomas Poore, in order to raise the fifty pounds 
needed to liberate her daughter Sarah?° One can well imagine the agony this decision must 
have cost the mother and children. 


Occupations and Property 


Free colored people worked primarily in huckstering, shopkeeping and the skilled 
trades. They tended to shun the agricultural sector unless possessed of small plots of 
land which could be worked as market gardens. Manual labor on the plantations carried 
the stigma of slavery which all were anxious to escape. 


Struggling against the fears and prejudices of the white population, several of the free 
colored managed to acquire enough wealth to live comfortably, if not well. Governor 
Parry's 1787 assessment of the free colored as a ‘‘proud and indolent” group who refused 
to work, but preferred to live off the parish vestry, is not substantiated by surviving 
documentation.?& 

One cannot dispute the fact that there were many poor among the free colored and this 
is not surprising when one takes into consideration the discrimination which they faced. 
What is surprising is that given the tenor of the times, many free colored surmounted their 
difficulties and led a middle class life comparable to that of the whites. 

This fact aroused considerable apprehension. In 1801, John Foster Alleyne wrote from 
England to one of his managers saying:27 


I am very sorry to hear of the large purchases made by the coloured people in our coun- 
try of Land and Slaves: if it is permitted to go on without some check, We shall prehaps in no great 
Distance of Time find ourselves in the same situation that the neighbouring island of Grenada was in not 
long since. I am astonished that we are so blind to our own Interest and safety. 
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The following table illustrates the type of property owned by free colored individuals.2¢ 


TABLE VIII 

Type of Property No. % 
House, land and slave 44 62.0 
House and land 9 12.7 
Slave and land 4 5.6 
Slave only 10 14.1 
House only 4 5 .6 
Land only 0 0.0 


An examination of the wills of free colored people indicates more precisely the nature of 
property which they held. For example, Joseph Morrison Hogshard, a tailor by occupation, 
had an estate of four slaves, land in St. Michael, and a house in Reed St., Bridgetown. He 
also left an annuity of £15 to his friend Mary Bellah Green.??Sarah English bequeathed 
three slaves, a house and related property to her two daughters, who were already the joint 
owners of five slaves.°° William Newton left to his ‘‘good and esteemed friend William 
Nunes, a free mulatto Goldsmith my house in which I now dwell with all the buildings 
thereon erected, standing and being.” 31 John McDuglin who resided in the rural parish of 
St. Andrew left to his family an estate comprised of 8 3/4 acres of land, seven slaves, a 
house, furniture and livestock.?? 

In the upper strata of the free colored population, there were far wealthier individuals. 
The evidence shows that the free colored group was stratified as was the white group. 
Moreover, there was definite correlation between skin color and socio-economic status. 
All of the testators mentioned above were classified as mulatto and a random search through 
the volumes of wills in the Barbados Archives showed that there was a preponderance of 
testators of mixed racial background. Whites, when they bequeathed property, did so more 
frequently to brown and fair skinned people than to blacks. The four freed man plantation 
owners for the period under study, whose individual estates were worth on average some 
£18,000 were all of mixed origin.33Well-off merchant families such as the Montefiores were 
brown skinned, as was the wealthiest non-plantation property holder in St. Michael, John 
Straker Thomas, whose estate in 1808 was valued at £4,583.34 

A similar pattern revealed itself in the middle range of free colored society. The owners 
of shops, taverns and hotels tended to be brown rather than black. In fact, at the period, | 
the hotels of Bridgetown were run exclusively by non-black freed women. The most famous 
of these was the Royal Naval Hotel run by Rachel Pringle Polgreen who is immortalized in 
a Rowlandson print. She was a beautiful girl who, as the years progressed became increa 
singly fat, but, as her beauty faded, her reputation as a character and hostess grew. In one 
famous incident, Rachel Pringle sat impassively outside her hotel while Prince William Henry 
(later King William IV) and a party of naval officers in a drunken spree, wrecked the 
interior. Her only comment was, “He is the King’s son, if he can’t do it, who can?” How 
ever, the next morning Rachel calmly presented the Prince with a bill for damages which 
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was ‘mmediately paid and soon the Royal Naval Hotel reopened its doors ‘with more 
iendour than ever! ''35 ve 
the trend towards shade stratification, which is so evident throughout the period of 
slavery; persisted after emancipation and culminated in the late nineteenth century forma- 
fon of a segment of Barbadian society, sufficiently wealthy, educated and articulate to 
form a brown aristocrac’, popularly known as the ‘high browns.’ 


Despite internal stratification which was perceived and used by the white population in 
<o far as they accorded preferential treatment to the lighter skinned people, or ‘the enlight- 
ened class of freed people of color,’ the free colored group as a whole were deprived of cer- 
sain basic rights, the principal of which were the franchise and the right to hold public 
office and to give evidence against whites, These derived from the 1721 law previously 
cited. 

The concerted energies of the freed population in the early nineteenth century were 
devoted to the acquisition of these rights. With the growth of the freedman population, 
increasing pressure was brought to bear on the Assembly to reform their status. In 1801, 
3 petition was presented to the Assembly which asked for the right to testify in any case. ae 
This was ignored and in 1811 a second petition signed by 172 signatories was again pre- 
sented to the Assembly asking for ‘the privilege of testimony.’ This time, the petition was 
considered, but rejected, only three members voting in favor.37 


Not until the 1816 slave revolt jarred the plantocracy was serious consideration given to 
the status of the free colored. The great question mark with respect to the loyalty of the 
free colored group had finally been solved. No companies of the militia reacted so quickly 
to the mobilization call than the free coloreds. An Act of the Assembly of January 7, 1817, 
as a reward for the “greatest attachment and fidelity to the white inhabitants during the late 
insurrection” gave free Negroes and people of color the right to give evidence “‘on any trial 
or suit of any nature or kind” provided: a) they have been instructed in the Christian 
religion, b) been manumitted at least 12 months prior to the case, c) were manumitted 
according to Acts in force in the island.38 

Subsequent agitation on the part of the free colored group was directed at acquiring 
full legal equality, and finally on June 9, 1831, after three decades of protest and petitions, 
such a bill was passed. 


social Status of the Free Colored 





The free colored group occupied an uneasy position in society. They were anxious to 
separate themselves from the enslaved population and to underline this point, clearly 
identified themselves with white interests. Many of this group, as slave owners, defended 
the slave system. In cultural terms, the upper level of the free coloreds participated in the 
same Euro-Creole mix as did the upper and middle class Barbadians. Yet, despite a similar 
life style and aspirations, the two groups did not mix socially, not at least on an equal 
level. When mixing did occur, it was on a sexual basis and invariably involved a clandestine 
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relationship between a white male and a free colored female. Interracial marriages rarely 
took place and, within the scope of 


this study, none are known to be recorded. There are, 
however, nine such marriages recor 


ded for the Parish of St. Philip in the early eighteenth 
century and a careful search of the parish registers may reveal more 39 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL ACTIVITY 
Education 


One of the failings of the island was the lack of adequate educational institutions. This 
was especially true of the earlier part of the eighteenth century. Robertson remarks that 
‘as there is nothing of Education for their children here above Reading and Writing, this 
puts more of them than can go through with it upon sending them to England.”! Ts 

The negative aspects of such a system have already been examined, creating as It did, 
an uprooted section of the population who, after spending their formative years in the 
metropole, returned home to a society alien to that which they had just left. This problem 
is perpetuated to this present day, since many graduates returning from overseas fail to 
make the transition to island life. 

Not until 1825 was there any attempt made to establish a university in Barbados, when 
the committee of management of Codrington College drew up a plan “for giving it the 
character of a university . . . by these means an adequate education may be provided for 
such of the West Indian youths as are disposed to devote themselves to the Christian minis- 
try within their native islands, without the expense and trouble of seeking the necessary 
qualifications in Europe, at a distance from their friends and relations.” * Prior to this date, 
that is, for the scope of this study, all advanced education had been undertaken in Europe 
or North America. In Britain, Oxford and Cambridge were the destinations for those 
students interested in pursuing a classical education, many of them going to the bar or 
entering the Church, while those who opted for medicine went to Edinburgh. Between 
1750 and 1816, twenty-eight Barbadians graduated as doctors from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. 3 

Throughout the period under consideration, if we look only at the case of the white 
population, there was on average a possible school population of five thousand children. 
Those who could afford to sent their children abroad, but this was an expensive under- 
taking, families were large and few planters could incur the expense of overseas education 
for all of their children. John Foster Alleyne had ten children whom he decided to send 
to England “to give them those advantages of Education which Barbados did not afford.” 
Since he and his wife did not want to be separated from the children, the whole family 
went over but, after two years, England proved too expensive and they were forced to 
move back to Barbados, leaving behind one son who was at Oxford.4 

In response to the demand for educational facilities on the Island, an extensive private 
school system was established, which certainly must have existed in the seventeenth 
century. A 1712 list shows that there were forty-six licensed school masters on the island-5 
This list records one teacher for the parish of St. Peter, whereas seventy-eight years later 
the returns for the same parish show six licensed teachers, an increase of five.6 Whether 
this is indicative of an expansion in the local school system is difficult to say, since com- 
parable evidence for the other parishes is not available. However, William Dickson, in a 
general statement bemoaning the lack of proper schools in the West Indies, qualifies him- 
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self by Saying ‘‘except in Barbados, where there are, or lately were, several good ones.’’7 

One would assume that with the frontier nature of Barbadian society a thing of the 
past, this would be reflected in an increase in the educational institutions on the island 
and, from the little available evidence, it would appear to be so. 

As regards those schools of a strictly private nature, the available information is very 
scanty. There were privately run schools in every parish on the island, and these would 
almost certainly have been set up on a class line, with a fee structure designed to reflect 
that class to which the school catered. Thus the Rev. Fitchatt, who at the turn of the 
century ran a small boarding school in St. James, charged £75 per annum for parlor 
boarders. This was an upper class establishment, catering to male children of planters in 
the vicinity. The comparable girls school in St. James must have been run by a Miss Le 
Maitre for, in 1802, just after the death of Sir John Alleyne, his kinsman, John Foster 
Alleyne instructed the Rev. Fitchatt to place the Alleyne girls (Sir John’s daughters) with 
Miss Le Maitre, since no tutoress was available from England. ° 

Newspaper advertisements also provide a little information about the nature of the 
private school system in the island. In 1815, Mesdames Fenwick and Rutherford advised 
prospective applicants that there were no more vacancies for day scholars at their girls’ 
school, now removed to the Pierhead, Bridgetown, but there was still room for boarders, 
and parents resident in the country were asked to make special note of this!°In the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century, there was proliferation of language schools in 
Bridgetown. In 1783, John Anthony Capus announced that he had arrived in the island 
to teach French and Spanish and shortly after J. Lancaster opened a night school which 
functioned between 6 and 8 p.m. and offered gentlemen instruction in Latin, Italian, 
French and Spanish. Ladies could apply for tuition at their own houses. The fees charged 
were £12 “‘severally and a Moidore entrance.’’“'Four years later, John de Blanc announced 
the opening of his school in Broad Street, Bridgetown, also offering French and Spanish 
and, in the same issue, Anthony Crouse (late of Germany) set up as a Professor of German, 
with instruction available in the ‘“‘Guitar, Flute and all kinds of wind instruments.” !2 Later 
in the same year, Charles Rogers intimated his willingness to tutor ‘young gentlemen and 
ladies’ in Latin and French, at a cost of £10 per annum. 

It is impossible to make any positive statement regarding the level and quality of educa- 
tion offered at these private schools. We only have Dickson’s word for it that they were 
good. Probably those schools run by the various parish priests, such as Rev. Fitchatt, were 
of better quality, but again we can only hazard a guess as regards their curriculum, which 
must have been in the classic tradition. 

Another point open to speculation is the type of schooling available to free colored 
children. From 1780, the number of manumitted slaves increased and during the early 
nineteenth century, there were several free colored persons sufficiently well off to pay 
for their children’s education. The very few who were wealthy, such as Jacob Belgrave, 





could afford to send their children to England. The siblings of wealthy white fathers 
might also be sent to England, as were Edward and Catherin Steale, mulatto children of 
Joshua Steele. Edward went to Norwich School and Catherin to ‘an established place of 
female education at Camberwell, under the care of three discreet females, where she may 
improve her understanding and acquire accomplishments suited to her future station in 
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life.”**However, most free colored children were educated locally in private schools. Again, 
nothing is known of these schools, whether, as is quite likely, they were racially segregated 
and whether they offered a grounding in the classics or were restricted to reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Judging from social and educational patterns of the island, it is probable 
that children of the upper level of the free colored group received a better education than 
those with lower economic status. 

Children of the slave population also were educated but to a limited degree and, in 
terms of the numbers who were thus fortunate, one can only guess since there are no 
statistics available to indicate literacy rates in the eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries. 
During the first three quarters of the eighteenth century, any education slave children 
received was due solely to the whims of their respective owners, and probably was confined 
to the offspring of favored house servants. Evidence for literacy among members of the 
slave population comes from a few letters written by slaves which are included in the New- 
ton and Hewitt Ms. housed at the University of London, the statement made by Robert 
Haynes to the effect that “numbers of them (slaves) constantly read the newspapers,”’ *4 
which is supported by a similar statement in the report of the committee appointed by the 
House of Assembly to inquire into the causes of the 1816 revolt and the signed deposition 
made by a slave, James Bowland, prior to his execution, which is also included in the 
report. +5 

With the arrival of missionary groups on the island, additional opportunities were created 
for slave children to be educated, but again this was dependent solely on the consent of the 
slave owner, and both groups, the Moravians who started functioning in 1765 and the 
Wesleyans (1789), encountered some stiff opposition from the native white population, 
the Wesleyan Chapel being entirely destroyed by an angry white mob in 1823. 16 

In offering education to the masses, the established church, the Church of England, 
lagged behind. This certainly reflects the responsiveness of the parish priests to the pre- 
judices of the majority of their white congregations who saw education of the slaves as a 
threat to their position. The Anglican priests were not anxious or perhaps even willing 
to be innovators, since many of them were Barbadians conditioned by the society in which 
they were born and would have been subject to pressure to conform to peer group standards 
not only by public persuasion but in their private life as well. The impetus for change came 
from England, when the Incorporated Society for the Conversion and Religious Instruction 
and Education of Negro Slaves in the British West India Islands sent out clergy men and 
school masters to Barbados in 1794, 1795 and 1798.’ This was followed up in 1808 by 
Circulars from the Bishop of London recommending the establishment of Sunday Schools 
based on Captain Bells’ system of education, which emphasized learning by the rote 
method. These were intended for the instruction of Negro children. In 1812, these schools 
numbered 2; by 1825 their number had risen to 8. 

Schomburgk records one private attempt at setting up a school on Bell’s system. This 
was located on the estate of Dr. Holder, but apparently the effort was unsuccessful. 8 
It was not until the creation of the Bishopric of Barbados and the Leeward Islands that 
education for the slaves received any real impetus. The first Bishop, William Hart Coleridge, 
regarded education for the masses as a priority, and nine years after his arrival the number 
of charity schools had grown from 8 to 155, almost equal the combined number of schools 
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in the other sixteen territories of the British Caribbean (Jamaica excepted), 

The various parish vestries also provided some opportunity for scholastic improvement 
to poor white children of their respective parishes, but of very limited quality as evinced 
by the school of Female Industry set up in St. John in 1792. Twelve girls were admitted 
on scholarship and for six days, including Sundays, and the vestry minutes show what 
their daily routine was like: ‘At their assembling they shall first be made to read the 
psalms for the day and a chapter in the Bible, with some short prayer, in which they shall 
beg a blessing from God for the success of their labour, then shall proceed to their other 
employments of spinning, knitting, plain work, etc,” 19 

In addition to the private school system charitable be 
permitted the establishment of schools which 
possess the reputation of being among the best 

Among these was Harrison’s Free School 


quests in the eighteenth century 
grew and consolidated themselves and today 
schools of the West Indies. 


established in 1733 through the bequest of 
Thomas Harrison, a member of one of the rich merchant families of Bridgetown. Twenty- 


four poor white boys of St. Michael’s parish were to be admitted “to be instructed in 
reading, writing, ciphering and the Latin and Greek languages.’ The masters of the school 
were also allowed to take in paying students to increase their stipend.?°After the turn of 
the century, Harrison’s College (as it was later renamed) was attracting students from the 
elite group. One of its students c. 1816 was Hinds Howell (connected to the Howell, Best, 


Adams, Thornhill family complex). His biographer states that Harrison College “then 


as now bore a very high reputation in the island.”2! Even today Harrison’s is regarded as 
THE school in the West Indies. 


Sir John Alleyne, by a legacy of £60 per annum, started the St. Andrew School for the 
benefit of poor white boys. Later it was renamed in his honor, the Alleyne School, and 
is today one of the island’s leading secondary schools. There was a Jewish school of great 
antiquity attached to the Synagogue in Bridgetown and run for the benefit of the children 
of the Sephardic community. In 1818, under the aegis of the then governor, Lord Com- 
bermere, the Colonial Charity School was started “for the education in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, of such free slave children of the coloured and black population of this 
island, as from pecuniary and other local impediments have not the means of deriving 


these advantages from any other source than that of public charity.”?#At the opening 


of the school, eighty-nine children were admitted, fifty-seven were free and thirty-two 
the children of slaves. 


The most important bequest for the support of education in the island was made at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by Sir Christopher Codrington: who, in 1702, willed 

| two of his estates to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for the perpetual sup- 
port of a College in Barbados. Work on the buildings was started in 1716 and the major 
structure was completed by 1721. However, because of financial difficulties, the school 
did not become operative until 1742 when some twenty students were admitted as scholars 


on the foundation. At the same time, members of the planter elite were encouraged to send 


their sons as paying students to Codrington, where they were offered a sound classics 
curriculum, 


This was later to become a 


separate entity, the Codrington Grammar School, later 
renamed the Lodge School, wh 


ich still flourishes today, with an excellent reputation, 
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although yet endowed with a snobbish atmosphere and still the favored school of the plan- 
tocracy — a kind of tropical Eton. 

Codrington College underwent many vicissitudes. It was plagued by financial problems 
and was damaged by the hurricane of 1780 which removed the roof of the College. It did 
not function again until 1790 when six students were admitted, although this number was 
soon raised to eighteen. After the decision taken by the S. P. G. in 1825 to raise the College 
to University status, its student enrollment rapidly grew and it is in the nineteenth century 
that it established its importance?? Today, Codrington constitutes part of the University of 
the West Indies and is the theological seminary for the area. It is as beautiful now as it was 
when first built in the eighteenth century — more mellow perhaps with the passage of time. 
One approaches through a long driveway flanked with towering royal palms with a lake 
on one side and overlooked by the house in which Codrington was born. Entrance to the 
College is gained through a three arched portico, through which one may pass to a lawn, 
fringed with frangipani trees. At the end of the garden, the land falls away and in the 
distance — the blue Atlantic, beyond — Africa. 


The Arts 


Some liberties will be taken with this heading, the arts, so that not only the fine and 
performing arts will be examined, but also the work of societies designed to promote 


agriculture and industry on the island. 


Drama, Music and Dance 


George Washington records in his diary, December 15, 1751, that he was treated with 
a play ticket to see the “Tragedy of George Barnwell.” The editor of the diary comments 
that this was probably the first theatrical performance ever attended by Washington and 
he is perhaps correct. Washington does not offer his opinion but notes that “‘the character 
of Barnwell and several others was said to be well performed there was Musick adapted and 
regularly conducted.” 

This is the first mention made of the theatre in Barbados in documents of the period, 
but by the mid-cighteenth century the theatre was well established in the island. The 
unavailability of copies of the Barbados Gazette, the only newspaper published at the 
time, makes it impossible to state what type of plays were billed. We do not even know 
where the theatre which Washington attended was located. Not until 1783 does specific 
evidence become available, taken from advertisements in surviving papers from which it 
would appear that the theatre-going public of the island was treated to a mixture of con- 
temporary English comedy and tragedy with, on occasion, a Shakespeare performance. 

On September 13, 1783, readers of the Barbados Mercury were informed that the Pata- 
gonian Theatre would soon be ready to put on a show and a week later, “The Mock Tra- 
gedy of Tom Thumb” plus “The Mock Doctor or Dumb Lady Cured” was advertised 
under the patronage of Governor Parry. Seats were quite expensive, the boxes going at 


9/4 1/2, the pit 7/6 and the gallery 6/3. 25 
Not until after a lapse of ten months was another play advertised, this time an ambt- 
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tious undertaking of “Richard III.’ The full cast was listed as follows: ?° 


King Henry Mr. Smallwood 
Prince Edward A Young Gentleman 
Duke of York A Young Gentleman 
Lord Stanley Mr. Toppin 
Ratchlift Mr. Cottle 
Lieutenant of the Tower Mr. Carter 
Duke of Buckingham Mr. Fancett 
Catesby Mr. Toppin 
Richmond Mr. Smallwood 
Richard Mr. Chadwick 
Duchess of York Miss McIntosh (being her 
first appearance) 
Queen Elizabeth Mrs. Welch 
Lady Anne Mr. Cottle 


Also on programme 
Lady Pentwenzle from Blow-Bladder-Street 


Between July 3 and November 14, 1784, a total of fourteen plays were offered by the 
Patagonian Theatre. Very few were repeat performances, which was to be expected, since 
the number of the theatre-going public must have been small. “Richard III” was repeated, 
as was “The Revenge” (by command of their Excellencies and desire of the principal 
ladies and gentlemen of this island), “The Revenge’? was billed with a pantomime, 
“Harlequin Statue or the Devil in the Wine Cellar” which doubtless contributed much 
to the evening’s amusement, since Harlequin was played ‘with dancing, changes and leaps 
by A GENTLEMAN, being his first appearance,” 27 

An advertisement for August 12 indicates that sets were co 
“Queen Mob” was scheduled with “new paintings, scenery, 
executed by Mr. Brown.” Ladies were encouraged to attend 
that no disorderly persons would be admitted to the front or 
ment concluded with the hope that “ 
chase tickets for those seats, for shoul 
admittance.’’ 28 

A new theatre had been in construction for some time. 
Bridgetown. It opened its doors to the public in Novembe 
Strategem” and “The Spouting Club, or Dick the Apprent 
daily from 10 to 12 a.m., and tickets were priced at 10/- B 
seven o'clock sharp. 29 

A correspondent noted in the same issue that 
filled up, it is the most commodious and airy ever 
we shall once more find a rational amusement in t 
cury remarked that the New Theatre had receiv 


nstructed, for thepantomime 
decorations and deceptions 
this show and were advised 
Stage boxes. The advertise- 
none but persons of character will attempt to pur- 
d they, the money will be returned and they refused 


It was located in James Street, 
r with a double header, ‘“‘Beaux 
ice.” The box office was open 
oxes and 5/- Gallery, show time, 


“from the manner the new theatre is 
seen in the country .. . and it appears 
he Drama.” Two weeks later, the Mer- 
ed the approbation of respectable and 
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crowded audiences. The emphasis was on respectability and the paper smugly noted that 
no “profligate or abandoned women were admitted.” In this statement is provided the 
key enabling one to understand Barbadian society and the character of the Barbadian 
people. Then in the eighteenth century, as now in the twentieth, the great divider in society 
has been the state of respectability. Class and race apart, one is either respectable or one is 
not — the most desired status is respectability and the drive to become respectable and 
remain that way, sets Barbados off from its Caribbean neighbors, and is mirrored in the 
deportment, manners, productivity, values and standards of the island’s population. 

Fate delivered a crippling blow to professional theatre in Barbados when, in early 
December, the gallery of the New Theatre collapsed, injuring several people>° It is not 
known whether the civil authorities put a moratorium on drama activities or whether 
the artists became disheartened by the accident or simply because the audience, through 
fear of a similar occurrence, stood away.Runs of the Mercury end at the precise date of the 
accident and do not start again until July 21, 1787 and in succeeding issues of the paper 
no reference is made to the theatre. Drama in Barbados has always had a spasmodic his- 
tory, with occasional spurts of creative energy contrasted with long lapses of non-activity. 
In terms of sheer output, the years 1783-84 must be seen as a highpoint in drama pro- 
duction on the island. 

Not until April, 1810 were moves set afoot to erect another theatre. A committee of 
management was appointed to raise funds and, by rapid public subscription, work soon 
started on the building which was located in Coleridge Street. The theatre was opened 
on New Year’s Day 1812 and presented the 1779 comedy “The West Indian” in addition 
to ‘The Spoiled Child.”3!This theatre continued to present shows until it was destroyed 
by the hurricane of 1831. 

In addition to the theatre, those seeking more relaxed diversions than cockfighting, 
gambling or horseracing could attend the occasional concert given by the Musical Society. 
Again it is newspapersof the period which provide us with information regarding the nature 


of these concerts. 
An “Elegant Concert of Voca 
for Saturday, November 29, 178 


| and Instrumental Musick” was advertised in the Mercury 
332 It was to be held in the Great Room at the Free Mason 


Hall in the street in Bridgetown today known as Mason Hall Street. Tickets were sold at 
$2.00, and the public was notified that ‘proper music’ would be provided after for cotillions 
and country dances. A violin solo was also scheduled by the Hon. J. Keeling. This is 
interesting, as it is the only reference the writer has encountered to participation by a mem- 
ber of the elite in the performing arts on the island. All other musicians mentioned by 
name or members of the drama group are from the middle class and have mixed back- 


grounds, some being Barbadian and others expatriate. | 
f “Vocal and Instrumental Musick” was presented late in January, 


Another concert o 
1784, being held on this occasion at Captain Hall’s great room on the wharf. Tickets 
remained at the standard price of $2.00 and music was, as usual, provided for dancing 
after. Mr. Blattman performed ‘several new pieces on the harp.’’3°The Musical Society 
apparently had no concert hall of their own since, the following month, their concert 
is advertised for the New Assembly Rooms. . | 
There is a gap in the papers, but without a doubt the Musical Society continued to 
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give performances, since the next issue of the Mercury to reappear contains “ adver- 
tisement by them for a performance scheduled at the British Coffee House. Ticket prices 
were slightly inflated, on this occasion being quoted at 12/6, approximately $2.50. 
Fortunately, a full program is included, so that we can get a good idea of Barbadian 
musical tastes in the late eighteenth century. *4 


First Act 
Stamitz’ Fourth Symphony 
Abel’s Second Overture 
Duet for Violin and Tenor 
Song by Mr. Howard 


Second Act 
Grant's Fifth Symphony 
Abel's Fourth Overture 
Song by Mr. Howard 
Echnor’s Fifth Overture 
Stamitz’s Second Symphony 


Two of the composers listed are prominent eighteenth century composers; the other 
two, Grant and Echnor, do not appear in any of the major music dictionaries. Stamitz 
was probably the best known and his work was instrumental in establishing patterns for 
later symphonic development. Even today “the rhythmic drive, the constructive genius 
and dynamic force in his symphonic works and their astringent and joyous character have 
lost little of their attractiveness.” 35Abel was not as influential as Stamitz, but was certainly 
one of the more popular European composers in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 36 


Using this single program as a guide, one can only conclude that the Musical Society 
must have had a fairly large membership and probably mustered a full orchestra. The 
society continued to function and perform, but nothing is known of it in the nineteenth 
century. 

Surpassing the Musical Society’s performance, both in terms of popularity and the range 
of audience, were the open air concerts given on alternate occasions by the bands of the 
two British regiments stationed in Barbados from the 1780’s. These were held on the 
parade ground now known as the Garrison Savannah, and prints of the period show these 
occasions to have been magnificent ones, with all the social strata of the island, from gentry 
to slaves, engrossed in the proceedings. Schomburgk says that “the handsome equipages, 
the ladies and gentlemen on horseback and the gay uniform of the military, present per- 
haps a picture seldom paralleled in any other of the British West India islands.?’37 

For those aspiring gallants and ladies who wished to perfect their movements on the 
floor or add to their repertoire, a number of dance establishments both in Bridgetown 
and Speightstown were set up during the period covered by this study. 

In Bridgetown, students could go to Robert Marshall’s dancing school or try Mr. Ogier’s 
Dancing Academy in James Street, which offered instruction in the minuet, minuet de la 
cour, Gardely’s first and second minuet, the Prince of Wales minuet, the Garet Cotillions 
and country dances”*The northern parishes benefited from the establishment in Jew Street, 


Speightstown, of Mr. Capus’ Dancing School, which offered instruction in “‘all sorts of 
dances” at £15 per annum.?9 
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European dance forms were not confined to whites, for as Marryat’s sagem pit 
‘Dignity Ball’ shows us, the free colored young ladies were equally adept in cotillions an 
country dances. In fact they so outshone the young midshipmen at dancing that Marryat s 
partner observed to her friend, “I really pity de gentlemen as come from England dat no 
know how to dance nor nothing at all, until ‘em lab instruction at Barbadoes. Marryat 
also provides a good description of Apollo Johnson, “‘free quadroon who, besides offering 


dance instructions, also played the violin.” . 
Although evidence from the period is not available to substantiate this statement, there 
can be no doubt that European forms also had been adopted by the slave population, who 


for generations had been exposed to the various dance fads of Europe while in attendance 
on their masters and mistresses at balls and plantation revelries. This constituted one pro- 
cess of creolization, with European forms dominating African movements, and explains 
the paucity of Afro-derived dances on the island, in comparison with the neighboring island 
of Martinique. African dances have been discussed in a previous chapter. They toa con- 
tributed to the cultural development of white population but, because of the power struc- 
ture and current ideas about the pagan nature of African dance, these movements were not 
regarded as conscious borrowings. Yet at a present day white creole social gathering, a 
wedding or private party perhaps, when the percussion is right and heads are mellow, the 
casual observer will see movements never conceived at the London Palladium, but in fact 
would constitute an integral part of a performance by the Senegal Ballet, or any of West 


Africa’s dance groups. 


Using dance to illustrate the creolization process, one can clearly see that Euro-derived 


forms were not retained exclusively by the Euro-group, nor did Afro-forms remain with 
the province of the Afro-group even though, as in the case of dance, there was a negative 
effect caused by the dominant Euro-group, whose dance forms, because of their socio- 
economic superior status, were seen as more desirable by the Afro-group and hence adopted 
by them, in the process relegating but never completely abandoning their own form. 


The Press 


Barbados had four newspapers which circulated in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The earliest Barbadian newspaper, the Barbados Gazette, was founded in 1731 
by Samuel Keimer, and ceased publication on February 18, 1792, Started at first on a 
weekly basis, it was soon published twice weekly on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The 
Barbados Mercury was established in 1762, and it too began on a weekly basis, sometime 
after 1805 appearing on a bi-weekly basis. This periodical cannot be traced after 1847. 
Third in order of chronological establishment was the Impartial Expositor which was extant 
from the period 1797 to 1806. Little is known of this paper except that it was founded on 
‘liberal principles.’ One of its contributors was John Poyer, author of The History of 
Barbados. In 1807 Poyer founded the Barbados Chronicle or Caribbean Courier, copies of 
which survive from 1807 to 1809. The exact date for cessation of publication of this work 
is not known.4} 

The new papers of the period concentrated on disseminating pure information with no 
attempt made at analysis. Contents were fairly standard. The minutes of the House of 
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Assembly were usually reprinted, in addition to any official proclamations or pressing 
government business. Not much attention was paid to local news, except in letters to the 
editor, which were at times quite lengthy and often sparked off a spate of letter writing. 
It is only in these letters that one is made aware of opposing points of view within the 
community and only here is argument and analysis presented. Overseas news was promi- 
nent, both of the immediate geographic area and Europe and North America. Frequently, 
news items from overseas papers were reprinted verbatim in the Barbadian periodicals. 
European diplomatic and political events were well covered, as was news pertaining to the 
American Congress. In the late 1780’s the Barbadian public was very curious as regards 
the state of affairs in the fledgling United States of America and this is reflected in the 
coverage given. 

Advertisements occupy a great deal of space in the papers — sales, auctions, recent 
shipments of new goods, descriptions of runaway slaves, coming social events and recent 
arrivals and departures from the island. The latter was a genteel gossip column as is shown 
by this entry in the Barbados Mercury for July 3, 1783: ‘About 11 o'clock yesterday, 
arrived in the ship Kingston, from London, Mrs. Keeling, the lady of the Hon. Jos. Keeling, 
as also John Keeling, Esq. and his lady, such acquisitions as those of the two last weeks 
are flattering to an island, whose hospitality will, we are sure, contribute greatly to the 
happiness of its visitants.” 

The papers also served to keep the public on guard where race relations were concerned 
and, in the late eighteenth century, frequent allusions are made to the growing “‘licentious- 
ness and disrespect” of the black and colored people. Crimes involving slaves were also 
given full coverage, especially murders. The author has seen no reference made to murders 
where both victim and assailant were white, but those involving black assailants and white 
victims were deemed ‘‘outrageous” and severely condemned. Needless to say, no cases 
were reported of whites killing blacks, which were at the time not even deemed a capital 
offense. Whites however were constantly reminded that law and order was on their side 
and that the image of the “good nigger’’ would be maintained by force if necessary. In 
one issue alone, the following items were related :42 


i; The two “‘villans” (black) who assaulted Mr. Pullinger are taken and in gaol. 
2. Addok, a slave, has been commited to gaol for snapping a pistol at Dr. Robert Parr. 
3. On Wednesday, several negroes were carried before J.P.’s John Straker and George Errington 


for behaving in a riotous and disorderly manner who six were ordered to be publicly whipped 
before the cage. 


On rare occasions, human interest stories were printed. In August 1784, readers were 
enthralled with the story of a M. Paschal of Martinique who had a tempestuous love affair 
with a beautiful young mestee girl. She broke off, but the lovesick Paschal burst into her 
house and, failing to effect a reconciliation, shot and wounded the girl. He then tried to 
commit suicide twice, once by pistol which failed and then by cutting his throat with a 
razor. The police found both parties alive, but in serious condition and they were arrested. 
The sequel is a sad one: the girl died of her wounds and Paschal was racked to death on the 


wheel.43 
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A number of books and pamphlets were also printed locally, among them: 
J. Lancaster, A New and Concise French Grammar, 1784. 
Ellis and Perch, Cursory Observations on the Last Debates of the Assembly, 1784. 


Dr. Hollingsworth, Remarkes on various subjects connected with the Church Establishment 
of Barbados, to which are added, a fair statement of the present condition of the slaves 
and some remarks with a view to their religious instruction, 1816. 


Jerome Handler also lists some thirty-two other local publications in his Guide to Source 
Materials for the Study of Barbados History. 

There were two libraries on Barbados during the period under consideration. One was a 
circulating library run by John Poyer in Speightstown and the other was located in Bridge- 
town and run under the auspices of the Literary Society. This Library was still flourishing 
in 1845 and Schomburgk did some of his research in its reading room. Its secretary in 1783 
was John Orderson. From advertisements, it would appear that members met and discussed 
recent works. On May 3rd, 1783, a meeting was announced to elect a new member of the 
committee to replace a deceased incumbent and also “to appraise a new shipment of 
modern works just arrived from England.” “* Membership in all likelihood would have con- 
sisted of returned graduates who, with a common English university background, felt the 
need for some stimulating conversation. One can almost visualize the members, which 
must have included names like Sir John Alleyne, Joshua Steele, Henry Evans Holder and 


Sir Philip Gibbes. 








Agricultural and Arts Societies 


Two important societies were formed in Barbados during this period, the functions of 


which we shall now examine. 
In 1781, under the guidance of Joshua Steele, a far sighted, brilliant but at times eccen- 


tric Irishman, who had recently arrived in the island to take possession of an inherited 
estate, “several gentlemen of property and liberal Education” agreed to form a Society for 
the Encouragements of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce in Barbados. 

The main considerations of the Society were established at its first meeting and a review 
of these shows the ambitious nature of the undertaking.45 


l. To consider of the making, Bone Lace and Point, of the Fibres of the Cabbage tree leaf, of 
Silk Grass, of plantain stalks and other fibrous plants. 


2. To consider of establishing a Workhouse and to employ the poor idle white people in carding 
and spinning cotton into yarns, etc. 


To consider of discovering new species of Dye stuffs from our native plants. 


4. To collect and.distinguish the several Fossil Substances of this Island and to send specimens 
thereof to the London Society of Arts. 


To find out a proper mode of Tanning and dressing Leather with Native Materials. 


6. To encourage the making of salt. 
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ce To consider how our Mills and other Sugar Works may be usefully employed during those 8 or 
? months of the year, in which they now stand idle. And to take into consideration the pre- 
miums offered by the London Society for oil of sesamum seed and Ground Nuts. 


8. To consider of 


propagating Vines to make Wine both for internal consumption and for 
exportation. 


Concerned at the 
other fo 
local i 


growing number of unemployed poor whites on the island, Steele and 
under members of the Society envisaged as their primary goal the stimulation of 
ndustry so that additional job openings would be created — “it certainly requires 
some Art, in a climate that proves man to Indolence to excite these poor people to do 
something more for themselves and something for the community, ot 
a Race of idle Beggars adds neither strength nor wealth to any coun 
Art is to be the great business of our young Society.’’46 

The society functioned until Steele’s death in 1796. During this period it had some 
limited success. Thus, the society established a school to teach poor white children ‘the 
art of spinning cotton yarn.’47It awarded a gold medal to one of its members “for the 
discovery of a dye from a material native of this island.”4*But projects such as the culti- 
vation of coffee and cocoa never succeeded, even thoug 
forward, showing that such an effort would lower the cost of living and increase exports. 
The society remained the dream of its founder and perished with him when he died. Per- 
haps a fitting commentary on the visionary ideals of Joshua Steele is that two hundred 
years later, Barbados is now in the form of import substitution, attempting to put into 
practice his recommendations, 

Eight years after Steele’s death, thirteen planters founded the Society for the 
ment of Plantership in the Island of Barbados. Members met on a monthly basi 
cussed ways and means of improving agricultural production on the island. 

Special attention was devoted to the problem of varying crop yields and the amounts 
of land to be planted in various crops. Basically, the society provided a means of exchang- 
ing ideas and techniques used in agriculture. Although limited in terms of membership, 
the society was still functioning in 1816 and was useful in that it did disseminate informa- 
tion and stimulated the later formation of other agricultural organizations. 


her ways to multiply 
try: To exercise this 


h convincing arguments were put 


Improve- 
s and dis- 


Health 


Health facilities in eighteenth century Barbados were at best rudimentary. There were no 
public hospitals, nor do the records show the existence of 


. private clinics, except for the 
sick houses maintained by the large plantations for their laborers and an infirmary for 
British troops stationed on the island. Not until the mid 


‘nineteenth century did public 
subscriptions provide enough funds for the construction of a general hospital. 
Patients were confined to their homes and doctors paid house calls. A similar practice 


was followed on the plantations, where “the doctors either attend themselves or send 
their journeymen, at least once a week, at all times.”42There were two types of practi- 
tioners on the island: the professionals, both expatriate and Barbadian who had taken 
medical degrees and those “as have been bred up in the Island and have never had the 
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Advantage of passing thro’ a regular Course of Studies, or enjoying an Academical 


Education.’ 5° 
Richard Towne, a physician who practiced in early eighteenth century Barbados, lists 
eleven’ categories of ailments common in the ‘sland: ‘fevers, colick, diarrhea, dysentery, 
dropsy, jaundice, hypochondriack and hysterick disorders, subamina and ringworms, 
guineaworms, elephantiasis, and joint-evil (leprosy).”°* The fevers referred to by Towne 
were probably yellow fever and malaria. 
llow fever and malaria 


Since the aedes and anopheles mosquitoes, which transmit ye 
ook place whenever infected persons arrived 


respectively, occur in Barbados, epidemics t 
on the island. Especially in the case of yellow fever, mortality rates were high. 

In general terms, however, because of favorable climatic conditions and good drainage, 
the island was healthy. This was fortunate, since eighteenth century medical practices did 
more to kill than cure their patients. Standard treatment for almost any condition invar- 
iably involved bleeding, strong purges and blisters. The human body, already weakened 
by disease, could not withstand this dual attack and frequently succumbed. 


Local Medicinal Treatments 

Barbados tar or manjack, a bituminous deposit found in the Scotland District, was 
widely used as a medicine. “Its great success ‘7 all Convulsions, Rheumatic Pains, Hooping 
Coughs, etc. is too notorious to admit of the least Dispute of its Validity.’’>2Also used on 
a large scale were herbal medicines. 

Africans who came to the island often brought with them a knowledge of the properties 
of herbs. The validity of these medicines was questioned by some. Towne remarked that 
“Negroes who are great Pretenders to the knowledge of Specifik Virtues in Simples, apply 
several kinds of Plants on these Occasions, but I could never observe the least beneficial 


Effect produced by them.'’5$ 

He, however, was an Englishman. A creole, Walter Pollard wrote to Lord Hardwicke, 
a senior English official, to recommend a herbal medicine for treating skin disorders and 
venereal disease “which has done wonders and like many great discoveries originated from 


the Negroes, who perhaps had it imported from Africa."54 
Pollard does not identify the herb in his letter, simply intimating that he would convey 


samples to the “Physician to the Fleat for trial.” However, several other herbs were (and 
are still) widely used as remedies for specific ailments. Among them are Wonder of the 
World, Sersee, Gully-Root and Christmas Bush. An eminent Barbadian botanist, E.G.B. 
Gooding, who worked in Africa has shown that many of these plants are not endemic.to the 
‘sland but were brought from West Africa and, in both areas, are used for similar medicinal 


purposes. fi 
he realm of health, as well as in other areas, African customs provided important 


Thus in t 
inputs and influenced the development of creole society. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MOVEMENT TO FREEDOM: 1816 — A YEAR TO REMEMBER 


“What I have been for some months dreading has at length come to pass . . .”2So began 
Robert Haynes’ letter to Thomas Lane, an absentee landlord resident in England, co-heir 
to the Newton and Seawell estates situated in Christ Church parish, Barbados. Haynes, 
attorney to Lane, scion of an old planter family, member of the House of Assembly and 
General of the Militia, was writing in April of 1816, to convey news of a slave uprising 
which began in St. Philip, the evening of April 14 and spread into Christ Church, St. John 
and St. George before it was checked by the joint action of the local militia and British 
forces stationed on the island. 

The first question one is prompted to ask is — what caused the revolt? Members of the 
Humanitarian Movement in England asked the same question and answered it themselves, 
Their explanation was that bad treatment and lack of food were the motivating factors. 
However, this was not the case. In the first instance, the treatment of slaves had improved 
considerably, and, secondly, the years preceding the revolt were blessed with good rainfall 
and corn and ground provision crops were good, so that there was no shortage of food. 

The answer lies elsewhere and is a composite one. Basically, on the part of the slave 
population, it was a question of rising expectations unfulfilled. The chimera of freedom 
had been presented in the guise of a misunderstood Registry Bill, which was seen as a 
prelude to emancipation. The over reaction on the part of the planters to this bill con- 
firmed slave suspicions of its importance to their cause, When the longed for freedom did 
not materialize, the only course open seemed to be that taken by Haiti and, with a few 
able leaders, the slaves set out to take by force that which the legislators denied them. 


The Registry Bill 


On Tuesday, November 14, 1815, John Beckles, the Speaker of the House of Assembly 
laid a bill before the House for registering the slaves of the different Islands and Colonies 
in order to increase the effectiveness of the Abolition Act and prevent the smuggling of 
Africans into the aforesaid territories. Because it originated from the anti-slavery group 
in the British Parliament, this Registry Bill was deeply resented in all the West Indian 
islands and the reaction in Barbados mirrored that of the other islands. Its passage would 
“subvert our Constitution and destroy our best and dearest rights.” 2 

In addition to the political issues involved, planter opinion in Barbados resented the 
implication that they had been guilty of illegal slave importations. John Beckles echoed 
the sentiments of the House when he said that the abolition of the slave trade “was 
extremely beneficial to this country and one of the best things that could have happened 
for us as Barbadians.”* As noted in Chapter IV, there were strong economic reasons to 
support this statement. Whereas Barbados had a large creole population with a balanced 
male/female ratio, and a high birth rate, the newly ceded islands had an excess of males in 
their slave population and were still anxious to import Africans to supplement their popu- 
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lation. Unavailability of labor in those islands would hinder production and reduce the 
competition which Barbados faced on the English sugar market. 

One of the members of the House, John Mayers, supported Beckles’ comments and went 
on to issue a stern warning — that widespread rumors were circulating to the effect that the 
real objective of the Registry Bill was to hasten emancipation. This, he believed, would in 
all probability “hurt and delude the slaves themselves than to be detrimental to the interest 
of the Proprietors.’’4 

A similar warning was sounded by Robert Haynes in one of his frequent reports to 
Thomas Lane.> Haynes discussed the issues of the Registry Bill at length. He too believed 
that the bill presaged the movement for emancipation as “the authors of it have only one 
avowed object in view whatever they may otherwise declare, which is to emancipate the 
Slaves” and this spelled disaster for the West Indies as it would bring about “another St. 
Domingo.” Although he acknowledged the power of Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies, Haynes did not think it right that legislation should emanate from a body some 
five thousand miles away which knew little or nothing of the West Indies. His argument 
was that West Indians themselves were “better judges of what is right and proper for 
ourselves.” 

Haynes pointed out that “the very talking of these things reach the ears of our slaves” 
and moreover, since “‘numbers of them read,” the slave population kept well abreast of 
the emancipation movement in Britain by reading the anti-slavery publications which 
were sent out to Barbados. 


I clearly foresee the effect it will have and dread the consequence. I could quit my 
country, but I will not leave it in this moment of danger ‘tis to me the first country in the World . . . 
but to think that the Government I have been supporting for 46 years should be the only power in 
existence which will bring me and my family to want and misery if not to be butchered in my peace- 
able bed are reflections which I cannot contemplate without the greatest indignation,” 


The controversy over the Registry Bill continued unabated and, as Haynes pointed out, 
was discussed at all levels of society. On November 28, 1815 a Committee appointed to 
examine the implications of the Registry Bill made its report to the House. The old cry 
of ‘No representation, no taxation’ was raised. It was generally felt that people in England 
were too far removed to legislate for the West Indies and a recommendation was made 
that the House should petition Parliament and the Throne, voicing their objections to the 
Registry Bill in terms of “temperate firmness.” This was agreed to and the respective 
petitions duly sent off. ® 

The House of Assembly reconvened January 17, 1816 with a full sitting of its members: 


Speaker: Hon. John Beckles 


Robert Haynes Joshua B. Nurse 
John Sullivan John T. Lord 
Robert Jason Haynes Joseph Leacock 
C.K. Bishop John R. Best 
John P. Mayers Wm. Adamson 
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John H. Pinder Fras. Hunte 
Richard Skinner George Williams 
Thomas Williams [?] Griffith 
William Hinds 


The principal business of the day was the Registry Bill and tempers flared in the opening 
stages of the session with an unanimous protest against “the infringement which this Bill 
attempts on the rights of our Colonial Legislature.’” No mention was made of emancipation 
or the possible effect which discussion of the bill might have on the enslaved population. 
Attention was concentrated solely on the political issues at stake. Members present 
expressed their view that registering of slaves was a ploy to impose taxes on slave owners, 
but the “sole right of imposing taxes on the Inhabitants of this Island or of passing laws 
for internal regulation is now and hath been for a length of time past, vested in the House 
of Assembly with the consent of the Council and the King.” 9 

The House intimated that it was then ready to adopt certain parts of the Registry Bill 
compatible with the rights of local inhabitants and adjusted to meet local circumstances. 
Following which, the Committee of Correspondence was then requested to instruct the 
Barbadian Agent in London to oppose, by all methods possible, the Registry Bill then 
pending in the English Parliament. At this junction the Speaker of the House, John Beckles, 
spoke of the need to ameliorate the laws respecting free people of color and slaves. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to revise the said laws. ?° 

Having done everything possible to express its opposition to a Registry Bill emanating 
from London, the House moved on to deal with pressing local matters. The issues arising 
from the Bill were nevertheless kept very much in the foreground by the island’s newspaper, 
the Barbados Mercury and Gazette which published, throughout March and early April, 
full accounts of the debates in the House of Assembly and news items culled from English 
periodicals in which the West Indian planter communities in London and Bristol denied the 
charge made against them of infringements of the Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade." 

From the preceding examples, one can clearly see that from the month of November 
the island was in a state of agitation brought about by the proposed Registry Bill. The 
white oligarchy saw it as a direct attack upon their privileges and more important, though 
they were careful not to stress this point, as a prelude to emancipation. As we shall see, 
the enslaved population also saw the Registry Bill as a precursor of their freedom and, 
given courage by the humanitarian movement in England and the example set by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, were determined to secure their own freedom which they could plainly see 
would not be voluntarily given them by the plantocracy. The bulk of the white and free 
colored population were pawns in the events to come: the poor whites committed to the 
cause of white supremacy for the simple reason that the only other alternative which 
seemed to face them was extinction; the free colored population choosing to back the 
planters because victory with them provided a means of lessening the discrimination with 
which they were faced and, at the same time, of protecting their property, and status 
as slave owners in a Slave society. . 

About one-thirty a.m., the early hours of Easter Monday, April 15, 1816, the firing of 
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a cannon in Bridgetown signaled the call to arms for the St. Michael’s Regiment of the 
Barbados Militia and was the first intimation to the towns-folk that a battle for freedom 
was in progress in the eastern and middle sectors of the island, starting in the parish of 
St. Philip and from there extending to Christ Church, St. John and St. George, with an 
aborted attempt to raise the flag in St. Lucy, }4 

There is ample surviving documentation to record the reactions of the local plantocracy 
and absentee owners to this shocking event in Barbados “which in general has been con- 
sidered the most civilized of all the Islands and the most contented and happy in its popu- 
lation.” 23 This will be examined, but of prime importance are the motivations of that 
enslaved element of the population who decided to act and secure their freedom. Fortu- 
nately, evidence was secured from several individuals prior to their execution and, from this 
data, it is possible to reconstruct not only the events as seen through the eyes of the prin- 
cipal actors, the slaves, but also the rationale for their actions. Several factors emerge: 
against a background of unrest, typified by the humanitarian movement in England and the 
establishment of Haiti, the first black republic in the New World, coupled with rising expec- 
tations, for slave conditions were improving, came the issue of the Registry Bill which 


seemed to many individuals in Barbados, free and slave alike, to be the precursor of eman- 
cipation. Faced with the intransigence of the plantocracy and their seeming determination 


to block the bill, one alternative presented itself for those bold enough to seize the oppor- 
tunity — fight or die for freedom. Let the events speak for themselves. 

In the last months of 1815, a small group of individuals came into contact with each 
other and, in the course of prolonged discussions, came to the decision that freedom for 
the slave population of Barbados could only be secured through violent means. From the 
surviving evidence it is possible to differentiate between the more influential decision 
makers and those who played a lesser role. 

The two most important single individuals, one might say the master minds, were two 
free colored men, Cain Davis and John Richard Sarjeant, both of St. Philip. Another free 
colored man, Washington Franklin, also directed events, though his exact role is less 
definable. Nevertheless, he was slated to become Governor of the Island, and there is 
a reference to the effect that Franklin would say ‘‘what was to be done,”’ which indicates 
that his role was a more important one than a figure head. }° 

In folk memory, the one individual who really stands out is Busso or Bussa, a ranger 
(headman) on Bayley’s Estate. Yet, though he played a prominent role in events, it is 
impossible to single him out as the most influential personality, Other individuals who can 
be identified as members of the inner core of radicals are Jackey, a driver at Simmon’s 
Plantation, Mingo, a ranger at Byde Mill, and John Ranger from Simmon’s Plantation. 


Member of the outer cadre were: 


Roach (free colored man of St. Philip) 

King William (Sunbury, St. Philip) 

Prince William (The Grove, St. Philip) 

Charles (Sandford’s, St. Philip) 

Ben James (unideutified estate in St. John) 
King Wiltshire (Carpenter, Bayley’s, St. Philip) 
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Dick Baily (Mason, Bayley’s, St. Philip) 
Johnny Cooper (Cooper, Bayley’s, St. Philip) 
Johnny (Standard bearer, Bayley’s, St. Philip) 
Nanny Grig (Simmon’s, St. Philip). 18 


From all the evidence gathered by the committee to investigate the uprisings, a recon- 
struction of events would be as follows. 

In November, those slaves who could read became aware of the proposed Registry Bill. 
This one must fit into a background of a certain degree of political awareness. The enslaved 
population knew that the French colony of St. Domingue had been replaced by the inde- 
pendent black republic of Haiti. They were also well aware that there existed a strong 
humanitarian movement in England, led by Wilberforce, which had a few sympathizers in 
Barbados, via whom emancipationist papers were distributed to the slaves. In addition to 
this knowledge, however, the slaves were also well aware that Barbados had a strong, resi- 
dent plantocracy, most of whom could not foresee, in fact were violently opposed to the 
possibility of a viable, emancipated society. 

Given these pre-existing conditions, the only factor lacking was leadership and direction 
and this emerged in the persons of Cain Davis and John Richard Sarjeant and, to a lesser 
degree, Washington Franklin and Roach. These four men were free colored, who for reasons 
which one can only guess at (except in the case of Cain Davis), played the role of agents 
provocateurs. As they talked to people, they slowly gathered a small group of determined 
individuals around them, who were set on liberty or death. By February, the decision had 
been taken to start burning on Easter Monday, and throughout March and early April it 
was the function of the inner group to proselytize and gain as many adherents to their 
cause as possible, while at the same time maintaining a high degree of secrecy. That their 
network was confined to St. Philip primarily with extensions into Christ Church, St. John 
and St. George is at once apparent. 

A few examples from evidence, taken from slaves prior to execution, illustrate amply 
the working of this network. James Bowland, from “The River,”’ testified that Richard 
Sarjeant, who had access to English papers, convinced the leading slaves on Bayley’s Estate, 
among them Busso, King Wiltshire and Dick Bailey, that the emancipation proclamation 
had been signed in England but was blocked by white Barbadians and “they must fight for 
their liberty in the same way they had done at Saint Domingo.”’ He furthermore pointed 
out that for over two months John Ranger from Simon’s Plantation had been carrying out 
summonses to different parishes. *7 

Daniel, also from “The River,’”’ told the military officers prior to his execution that 
Cain Davis quoted the British newspapers as saying that the slaves had been freed, but “the 
Inhabitants of the Island were against it . . . it was a great shame that they were not all freed 
and they must fight for it.” Davis then went on to state that he was ready to fight, as he 
had children who were slaves. It is possible to infer from statements made by other parti- 
cipants that the major motivating factor behind their actions was the desire to free the 
slaves, but here we have an explicit statement made by one \ the principal actors 
to the effect that his children were enslaved and he was willing to fight to secure their 


freedom. 18 
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Daniel then identified two other leaders (John Richard) Sarjeant and Bussa, whom he 
saw at a dance on Good Friday night, immersed in a private conversation. The role of 
these three Is corroborated by evidence taken from other slaves and, at the same time, 
other participants are identified. 

Thus King Wiltshire named Cain Davis, Roach and Sarjeant as the three individuals 
who first told him of the proposed emancipation and the desire of the planters to block 
it, and Cain Davis in particular is identified as the individual who, sometime before 
Christmas 1815, told him that he must be prepared to fight for his freedom. ?9 


The example set by the Haitian Revolution was used by leaders of the revolt to recruit 
support for their movement. Evidence from two slaves involved in the 1816 movement 
shows this to be so. Cuffee Ned identified St. Domingue as the island where slaves success- 
fully fought for their freedom,?° and Nanny Grig used St. Domingue as the specific example 
to be followed when she addressed some blacks at Simmons’ Plantation in early January, 
1816. Noting that their freedom was pending but would be denied them, Nanny Grig 
declared that “the only way to get it was to fight for it, otherwise they would not get it; 
and the way they were to do, was to set fire, as that was the way they did in Saint 
Domingo.” 23 

The impact of St. Domingue on Barbados is confirmed by the case of Loveless Overton, 
a free colored man and trumpeterwith the King’s Dragoon Guards, who landed at Bridge- 
town, February 20, 1817 after a twenty-four year absence. Overton, shortly after his 
arrival, saw a man beating a slave in the street and “forgetting that he was not in England, 
went to expostulate with the man.” The following day, he was arrested on a charge of 
“having landed from St. Domingo.” Although he identified himself, Overton was 
imprisoned until March 7 when he was freed through the intervention of one of the officers 
of his regiment. Some two weeks later, when riding to a friend’s house in the country, he 
was accosted by three white men who accused him of going to “raise the people in the 
neighbourhood.” A rumor quickly spread in Bridgetown of an impending revolt, a warrant 
was issued for Overton’s arrest and he was apprehended, gaoled and subsequently put on the 
next available boat for England. ?? 

Of great significance then, and completely substantiating those statements made by 
various slaves prior to their execution, is Overton’s declaration that “from the time | was 
apprehended as an emissary from St. Domingo, an opinion seemd to prevail among the 
slaves that my arrival was in some way connected with them.” *° 

Throughout Sunday April 14, Jackey, the driver at Simmon’s Plantation, and Bussa, 
the ranger from Bayley’s, issued detailed instructions to the men working on their respec- 
tive plantations as regards their functions in the forthcoming struggle. At approximately 
eight o'clock two cane fields in the vicinity of Simmon’s were fired and soon after various 
trash heaps were burnt as the signal to neighboring estates that the fight had begun. At this 
stage, the action was confined to St. Philip, and the concerted movement by the slaves 
prevented members of the St. Philip Battalion of the Militia from mustering. It would 
seem that most plantation families secured themselves in their great houses and prepared 
to defend their lives. 

Fires soon appeared in the parishes of Christ Church, St. John and St. George, thus 
culminating two months of careful planning, but at this stage the movement seemed to peter 
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out and, except for an aborted attempt to bring St. Lucy into the ambit, no other parishes 
were involved. One must ask why this was so, and no satisfactory answer can be given, 
for Davis’, Sargeant’s and Bussa’s plans were not veiled in secrecy and slave movements 
were not restricted, as the weekend dance was by this time an institutionalized feature of 
Afro-creole culture thus providing a perfect cover for additional contacts. It can be sug- 
gested that the leadership factor which seemed to be lacking in other parishes accounts for 
their non-involvement. 

By half past one, the alarm had been sounded in Bridgetown and preparations initiated by 
the white population for their defense and security. White reaction included an odd 
mixture of shock, anger, hurt and betrayal, not altogether surprising because of the father 
syndrome. George Blackman’s reaction is a good example of planter feeling — he com- 
plained to Thomas Lane that “my negros — ungrateful fellows — whose interest and happi- 
ness | ever studied more than my own emolument were amongst the Revolters.”’ #4 

The first body of soldiers to move into the field was that of the Christ Church Battalion, 
detachments of which marched at five, seven and nine; about midday that Monday, contact 
was made with a group of slaves at Lowthers Plantation who, in the words of the officer, 
Col. Eversley, “quickly dispersed upon being fired on.’’*5This seem to have been the pattern 
that followed, for similar reports are given by officers of the St. Michael’s Regiment and 
H.M.’s troops which, as a body, marched into St. Philip, arriving there between two and 
three o’clock, detachments subsequently moving off to various plantations where they 
confronted and cowed individual groups of slaves by virtue of their superior fire power. 7° 

The military strategy of the slaves seems to have involved movements of fairly small 
groups of men from plantation to plantation as opposed to the idea of a massed force. 
Their tactics were confined to burning of cane fields and outhouses, with the occasional 
looting of a population house. Thus, John Brathwaite of Fowl Bay [sic] House placed 
an advertisement in the Barbados Mercury of Saturday, May 18, 1816, giving a detailed 
account of plate taken from his house. Overt or personal violence on the part of the slaves 
is lacking. The opportunity existed for them to kill thousands of whites, for St. Philip 
alone had a large and vulnerable poor white population, yet only one white man, Samuel 
Went Brewster was shot and killed at Sandford Plantation in circumstances which can 
be defined as self defence, since it was the militia which commenced firing first. 

Unpleasant memories of 1816 still linger among many whites and, from their point of 
view, many plantation families had harrowing tales to tell. The Reeces of Seawell were 
trapped in their house for several hours until rescued by militia forces, and this was similar 
to the experience of many others, yet there 1s no surviving evidence of any physical violence 
committed by blacks on whites, except for one bit of questionable oral history given to 
the author by an old white Barbadian, who remembered an old great-aunt telling her of an 
incident on a plantation where the manager's arm was severed and his wife slapped in her 
face with it. Whether true or not, the question still remains — why did isolated plantation 
families survive, when it was all too easy to burn their houses along with them? 

Certainly a calculated insult to the white population was the flag reportedly borne by 
Johnny of Bayley’s which depicted against a red background, a black man and white — 
locked in sexual intercourse. Creole sexual mores did not (and still do not) look too 
favorably on inter-racial sex, especially when a white woman was involved. 
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Color, however was not the exclusive determinant in focusing hostility, as the case of 
Jacob Belgrave shows. Belgrave, a free mulatto and owner of the Ruby plantation, in his 
deposition before the Committee, revealed that he had been subjected to much verbal 
abuse because of his status and he was clearly identified as an oppressor. His loss amounted 
to some £6,720, a figure which puts him in fourth position in terms of the magnitude of 
losses sustained. Some sixty estates were affected, with damage exceeding £170,000. 7° 

As soon as the seriousness of the situation had been realized, the President of the Council, 
the Honorable John Spooner who was acting Commander in Chief during the absence of 
the Island's Governor, Sir James Leith, declared martial law and issued a series of proclama- 
tions designed to provide for the eradication of the leaders and heavily comitted members 
of the revolt, via the mechanism of a court-martial and immediate execution, and to encour- 
age those less committed members to “return to the fold,” by the offer of a free pardon to 
to all those “not being a principal instigator or adviser in such Insurrection,” who within 
five days returned to their respective owners and occupations. 2° 

By late Tuesday afternoon, the combined action of the militia and British regular troops 
had put an end to all resistance. One can only speculate with regard to the total number 
of slaves involved, probably not in excess of five thousand. There is, however, firmer 
evidence available regarding casualties. The Reporting Committee mentioned a figure of 
approximately four hundred individuals killed during the fighting or subsequently executed. 
During the period of martial law, which lasted from April 15 to July 12, 144 persons were 
executed, 70 were under sentence of death and almost a hundred were awaiting trial. °° 
Assuming that none of these hundred persons were executed, but formed part of the body 
of 132 prisoners later exiled to Honduras via the Ship Frances Mary, *’ then one can hypo- 
thesize that approximately 186 persons were killed in fighting and 214 executed out of 
some 500 individuals taken prisoner.?? 

White Barbadian society at the end of 1816 was still in a state of shock, an attitude 
mirrored by absentee owners. They seem to evince a desire to wipe the month of April out 
of their memories and certainly the Barbados Mercury stopped reporting on the revolt at a 
surprisingly early period. Yet this was a surface reaction for, as Robert Haynes confessed to 


Thomas Lane, 


‘Tis impossible to restore immediately the confidence we had in our slaves. The night 
of the insurrection I would and did sleep with my chamber door open and if I had 
possessed ten thousand pounds in my house | should not have had any more precaution 
so well convinced | was of their attachment and the same ume I knew there was some- 
thing brewing up in their minds, but never to the extent with which it burst forth. 33 





In summation then, the objective of Cain Davis, John Richard Sarjeant, Washington 
Franklin and Bussa — freedom for the enslaved Barbadian population — was not realized. 
This can be attributed to the limited nature of their plans and failure to recruit effective 
leadership in other parishes, the military strength of the white population, the presence of 
British troops on the island and the decision of the free colored population to take the side 
of the whites. Subordinate factors include the flat terrain of the parishes of St. Philip and 
Christ Church which precluded effective guerilla activity and the failure of the leaders to 


devise a coordinated plan of attack. 
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However, failure still produced positive results. Indirect beneficiaries were the free 
colored group who were allowed to give evidence in any legal case. This was primarily a 
reward for their loyalty and identification with white interests (see Chapter V; section on 
civil rights). More important, was the reaction of the Establishment to the question impli- 
citly raised by the revolt — the status of the slaves. Members of the House of Assembly 
on January 7, 1817, debated the slave system, especially judicial aspects of it and a com- 
mittee was appointed to revise and consolidate the slave laws, with the emphasis on amelio- 
ration. Thus, despite defeat, the slaves had managed to impress on the minds of the planto- 
cracy the need for a reappraisal and betterment of their situation. 

Conscious of their low status in British public opinion and under constant pressure by 
“the Imperial Parliament and the humanitarians, the 1816 slave revolt provided the impetus 
for reform. The first step, accomplished in 1817, was the repeal and expulsion from our 
statute-book of some of the most disgraceful and obnoxious clauses.”"** This was followed 
by other alterations in the Slave code, leading up to the passage in 1826 of the ‘Slave 
Consolidation Bill’ which, though it left much to be desired, marked the capitulation of a 
previously intransigent legislature. The end of a way of life based on slavery was in sight 
and the events of 1816 played their part in making this apparent. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


nce, a group memory essential for the orientation of any 
many still scarred from the 
if for no 


History is a collective experie 
peoples. Among the small, fledgling nations of the world today, 
colonial experience, the need for a positive reconstruction of the past is pressing, 
other purpose than to provide them with a sense of direction in a chaotic world. 

The island societies in the Caribbean are products of European colonization. The fact 
of control by the metropolis has provided physical benefits as well as undesirable pyscho- 
logical legacies. The image of the all knowing, all powerful Western European expatriate 1s 
tarnished but still persists. The Caribbean is still befuddled by the “expert” syndrome, 
which often utilizes any imported talent for the solution of area problems, quite frequently 
at the expense of local expertise. 

More tragic than the colonial experience however, has been the type of society created 
by the colonizers. Under the early plantation system, coerced labor or slavery was estab- 
lished and though the Emancipation Act was passed almost a century and half ago, the 
bitterness of that experience still sours life in the Caribbean. The hiatus which set in after 
1834 has been broken by the granting of independence, but this is a recent phenomenon 
and the Caribbean is now in the throes of political, economic and social adjustments which 
make mandatory a reassessment of our respective histories. 

This study of Barbados during the late stages of the slave system, is an attempt to con- 
tribute to the process of reassessment. It isolates and examines individually, the inputs 
which resulted in a distinctive Barbadian personality and culture, related to, but differing 
from the wider Caribbean creole variant. The emphasis of the study is a cultural one. 
This is directly related to present day needs on the island, where the argument over the 
existence or non-existence of a culture and the particular form which it should take, has 
resulted in anomie for some members of the island group and confusion for others. 

Rather than adopt the negative view that the slave experience was such a demeaning 
process that Africans or African descended peoples were completely stripped of their 
cultural heritage, it is argued that the slave system on Barbados was sufficiently elastic 
and the West African cultural framework sufficiently vital, to allow it to play a meaning- 
ful role in the creolization process. 

However, the African experience was not the only contributing element in creolization. 
Creolization is a cultural fact, not a genetic one. The Western European input was of great 
importance and played a vital part in shaping that which today can be identified as Bar- 
badian. To attempt to deny this participation or declare it irrelevant to the needs of Bar- 
bados, is tantamount to denying the past, denying our history and does a great injustice 
to ourselves, the Barbadian people, for it constitutes a rejection of an integral part of our 
makeup. 

Our progress lies in accepting the reality of this cultural fusion and the realization that 
although we may owe debts to Africa and Europe, yet we are the proud possessors of a 
distinct and unique personality which is ours and which is conveyed in one single word — 


Bajan. 
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Eighteenth Century Elite Families of Barbados 


Adams 
Alleyne 
Applewhaite 
Arnold 
Austin 
Ball 
Barrow 
Bayley 
Beckles 
Bedford 
Bell 
Best 
Bishop 
Blackman 
Blenman 
Bovell 
Boyce 
Brathwaite 
Brome 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burton 
Butcher 
Callender 
Carmichael 
Carrington 
Carter 
Chapman 
Chase 
Clarke 
Cobham 
Collyns 
Cox 
Culpeper 
Cumberbatch 
Daniel 
Deane 
Dottin 
Dowding 
Downes 
Duke 


Durant 
Eadey 
Eastmond 
Edwards 
Ellcock 
Estwick 
Evans 
Evelyn 
Eversley 
Fairchild 
Fercharson 
Fitzpatrick 
Ford 
Forster 
Franklin 
Frere 
Gibbes 
Gibbons 
Gittens 
Gollop 
Graeme 
Grant 
Grasett 
Greaves 
Greenidge 
Gretton 
Griffith 
Haggat 
Hall 
Hamden 
Hannay 
Harrison 
Hassel 
Haynes 
Henery 
Hinds 
Holder 
Hollingsworth 
Hooper 
Hothersall 
Howell 
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Husbands 
Ince 
Jackman 
Jordan 
Knight 
Lane 
Leacock 
Legall 
Legay 
Leslie 
Lucas 
Lynch 
Lyte 
Mahon 
Maycock 
Mayers 
Maynard 
Maxwell 
Miller 
Millington 
Moe 
Moore 
Niccols 
Nicholson 
Nowell 
Olton 
Osborne 
Oughterson 
Patterson 
Parris 
Payne 
Pemberton 
Peers 
Phillips 
Pickering 
Pile 
Pilgrim 
Pinder 
Pollard 
Poyer 
Prescod 


Prettejohn 
Price 
Prideaux 
Ramsay 
Rice 
Rouse 
Rowe 
Salmon 
Salter 
Sandiford 
Sealy 
Sharpe 
Shepherd 
Skeete 
Skinner 
Smith 
Sober 
Spooner 
Springer 
Stewart 
Straker 
Terrill 
Thomas 
Thorne 
Thornhill 
Trotman 
Vaughn 
Walcott 
Walke 
Walker 
Walrond 
Waterman 
Warren 
Weekes 
West 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wood 
Worrell 
Yeaman 
Yearwood 


APPENDIX II 
Class Division among the White Population of Barbados (late eighteenth century). 


The following table is intended to illustrate the stratified nature of the white Barbadian 
population. It does not profess to be fully accurate, but serves as a rough guide. The 
basic division made was that of lower and upper/middle. Approximately 50 percent of the 
white population falls into the lower group. Evidence for this statement comes from 
diversified sources, principally Governor's reports and travellers accounts (Thome and 
Kimball, two American missionaries who visited the island in the early nineteenth century 
also give this estimate). The upper level group on Barbados was composed of no more 
than one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty families. Allowing for various 
branches of one family and estimating approximately ten persons per family, a reasonable 
guess for the upper class population would be in the region of three thousand, five hundred 
individuals. The remaining portion therefore of the white population falls into the middle 
class. 


Upper upper: 1,000 Lower upper: 4,000 
Upper lower: 2,500 Lower lower: 4,500 


Middle upper: 1,500 
Middle lower: 3,500 
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APPENDIX III 
MAP OF BARBADOS 
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Source: Yearbook of the West Indies (London: Barclays Bank, Ltd., 1969), p. 78. 
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Letters written by slaves on Newton Estate, Barbados. 
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